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Notes of the Week 


RITING as we do before Mr. Baldwin has 
W made his Plymouth speech, we must reserve 
our comment on it for next week. We 
are quite sure that his programme is _ sound 
and satisfactory, and that the policy of the 
Government with regard to the extremely difficult prob- 
lems of the moment is upon the whole a well-considered 
one. But it is not by speeches that the problems of the 
hour are to be solved; and too often, when a great 
speech has been delivered or heard, people are apt to 
that something has actually been done. Our prob- 
oyment, and no speeches and no policy of 
however wise, can entirely cure that 
until the people of this country have learned again that 
there is no short cut to prosperity, that work is the 
only producer of wealth, and that Labour must give a 
lead to its millions by impressing upon them this per- 
haps unpalatable, but incontrovertible, fact. 


THE STATE OF GERMANY 

The break-up of the Reich has not happened 
yet, although it may be on its way. The 
political as well as the economic situation in 
Germany remains extremely precarious. | What 
is going on in the Rhineland is rather obscure, 
but on the whole the Separatists seem to be losing 
ground. M. Poincaré does not appear to have made 
up his mind just how France is to deal with the move- 
ment; at the moment he declares that France is neutral, 
but as a rule this neutrality has favoured the 
Separatists. In her part of the occupied territory Bel- 
gium, after helping the Separatists, has gone back to 
an attitude of genuine neutrality, with the result that 
they wete driven out of Aix. Fighting continues at 
Hamburg, but German warships have now entered the 
port, and should be able to make an end of the rioters, 
who are chiefly Communists. Relations between the 
Reich and Bavaria remain very strained. The hands 
of Dr. Stresemann have, however, been strengthened by 
the Federal Council’s decision to support him against 
Bavaria, who declares that she has no wish to secede 
from the Reich, but merely to have a larger measure of 
self-government. 


FRANCE BLOCKS THE WAY 

It is M. Poincaré who continually blocks the way. It 
is understood that our Government is again endeavour- 
ing to obtain his assent to the appointment of a Com- 
mission of Experts, with an American chairman, to 
make a fresh examination of Germany's capacity to 
make reparation payments. But the French Premier 
will not agree, and any progress along this line appears 
to be barred, Germany has now sent a Note to the 
Reparations Commission in Paris stating that, though 
she is willing, she is unable to resume reparations pay- 
ments, and asking the Commission to examine further 
into her resources and capacity, representatives of her 
own being permitted to give evidence. As the Commis- 
sion has merely become an instrument for registering 
the views and decisions of M. Poincaré, it is not likely 
that it will send a favourable reply to Berlin. Yet 
nothing can be more certain than that, as things are, 
Germany is not in a position to resume these payments. 
M. Poincaré stands by his Ruhr policy, though the 
enormous practical difficulties that he must encounter 
and overcome in making the ‘‘ pledge” productive, 
might well give him pause. 


GENERAL SMUTS SPEAKS OUT 

After the remarkably candid and lucid speech on the 
European situation which General Smuts delivered on 
Tuesday at the South Africa dinner, it can no longer be 
said that England and the Empire speak with bated 
breath on the greatest controversy of our time. General 
Smuts’s speech, on which we comment in a leading 
article, has naturally produced a profound impression 
both at home and abroad, and this has been heightened 
by the speech, made simultaneously at another gather- 
ing, by the American Ambassador. He reiterated the 
offer of co-operation in the restoration of Europe which 
Mr. Secretary Hughes set forth about a year ago: The 
chief feature of General Smuts’s speech was his declara- 
tion that negotiations are afoot for bringing about a 
conference of the Powers, interested in Reparations for 
the purpose of securing a radical reconsideration of 
existing arrangements, and, where necessary, of revis- 
ing these arrangements. The great stumbling block in 
the way is that M. Poincaré appears to be still 
thoroughly satisfied with most of them, 
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MR. MASSEY AND EMPIRE DEFENCE 

As is no doubt perfectly right, secrecy has been main- 
tained respecting the further deliberations of the Im- 
perial Conference, since these have been concerned 
partly with foreign policy and, toa much greater extent, 
with the problems of Imperial Defence. Naturally the 
Dominion Ministers in their speeches outside have said 
nothing that would break this reserve, but Mr. Massey, 
who is a very forthright sort of man, has been drawing 
attention to the pressing necessity that exists in the 
view of Australia and New Zealand for a considerable 
increase in the Fleet and im the Air Force in the in- 
terests of the security of the Empire, especially in the 
Pacific. To him it is clear, as it has always been to us, 
that the much-belauded Washington treaties do not give 
anything like adequate protection to British interests in 
the Pacific, but on the contrary are a danger to them. 
Even Holland sees the worthlessness of these treaties, 
and is building a fleet to safeguard her East Indies. 


A WELCOME GUEST 

From the great work he has done for his native land, 
and from his own romantic history, President Masaryk 
was sure of a warm welcome in London, where he has 
many friends, and in the country generally. Toa great 
extent Czecho-Slovakia is his creation, and it is largely 
to his enlightened guidance that this new State owes its 
very considerable place in Europe, despite its compara- 
tively small extent. While he was in Paris the Quai 
d’Orsay lent its authority to the report that the Presi- 
dent, who was accompanied by Dr. Benes, his Foreign 
Minister, had concluded a military alliance with France 
on lines similar to those of the Franco-Polish treaty, 
which would virtually mean that Czecho-Slovakia had 
become the vassal of France. President Masaryk, 
however, has set the matter at rest by stating definitely 
that no such alliance has been entered into by Czecho- 
Slovakia, whose greatest desire is to be friends equally 
with England and France in a genuine Entente. 


THE DEFENCE OF OUR SHIPPING 


On Wednesday the Economic Conference adopted an 
important resolution which should have good practical 
results. While it was agreed that the Empire should 
keep to its established practice of making no discrimin- 
ation among the flags of shipping using its ports, it 
was at the same time made clear that any attempt by 
a foreign Power to discriminate against the British flag 
in its harbours would at once bring about a 
consultation among the Governments of the Empire re- 
garding the best means of dealing with the situation. 
It is well that this warning should be given, for 
attempts by the United States, France, and even Portu- 
gal have been made, or at all events have legislative 
sanction, to discriminate against the shipping of the 
Empire in their ports. Thus in America the Merchant 
Marine Act provides for a ten per cent. tariff reduction 
on imports carried in American ships. It is true that 
this has not so far been enforced, but the law exists, 
and depends for its non-application on the decision, as a 
matter of policy, by the American President not to 
make use of it at present. 


THE BOILERMAKERS’ OVERTURE 

After dislocating a very important group of industries 
for nearly six months, the Boilermakers have decided to 
seek a settlement of a dispute in which they have been 
the guilty parties. They seek it through the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress, and think to 
facilitate it by heaping bitter reproaches on that body. 
The acrimony of their communications to the sectional 
Federation will not have been forgotten. They are on 
thoroughly bad terms with all reasonable elements in 
the forces of Labour, and whatever the belated conces- 
sions they may now have made, they will not secure the 
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approval of Labour if their proposals fall short of the 
terms to which allied workers have agreed. The 
Boilermakers are understood to be manceuvring to 
cover up their failure by an endeavour to get some modi- 
fication of terms for all the Unions interested in ship- 
building. But they cannot h to convince workers 
whom they have thrown out of employment that they 
are genuinely solicitous for anything but their own 
narrow benefit. 


THE ‘REVIEW OF REVIEWS’ 

We welcome the return of Mr. Wickham Steed to 
journalism as Editor of the Review of Reviews, and 
already the current number, for mid-October, gives evi- 
dence of a renewal of the vitality and interest that dis- 
tinguished this important publication under its founder, 
the late W. T. Stead. It is one of the drawbacks of 
modern journalism that changes of proprietorship may 
suddenly silence a voice at the very moment when 
knowledge and experience most entitle it to be heard 
with advantage and authority. It would be a calamity 
if Mr. Wickham Steed were deprived of a platform 
from which his immense knowledge of European affairs 
can be placed at the disposal of the public, and we wish 
his conduct of the Review of Reviews the success that 
we are quite sure it will deserve. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE PANEL 


We suggested last week that the alternative to the 
panel system as it has hitherto existed is a State medical 
service, and that is apparently what Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks has in mind. The doctors favour what 
might be described as the panel system with the State 
and the approved Societies eliminated. The obvious 
objection to this is that, since insured persons would 
have to keep up their contributions to the State scheme, 
they would not be willing to make additional payments 
to a private scheme worked by the doctors. The ap- 
proved societies would like to see general use made of a 
provision in the existing Act whereby insured persons 
may make arrangements of their own with the doctors, 
payment to the latter being from the insurance funds on 
an agreed scale. Though this system has been worked 
at Manchester, it has not spread, and apparently would 
not be welcomed by doctors in general. We see, there- 
fore, little reason to alter the opinion that a State medi- 
cal service is the only, though a very unpromising, way 
out of the difficulty. 


THE FUTURE OF INDIA 

In a speech that must be applauded for its courage 
but that comes two years too late, Lord Reading has 
warned Indians, on the eve of the contested elections, 
that the electoral success of those who seek entry into 
the Assembly and the Councils only to wreck them will 
not be allowed to paralyze his Government. If British 
authority, he says, cannot function through the new 
machinery, it will still function, continuing with the old. 


THE INDIAN SERVICES 

Lord Reading, however, must be perfectly well aware 
that a return to the old system would not mean the 
recovery of the old instruments of administration. The 
Services have been disheartened. They had been de- 
pleted at both ends, by the premature retirement of 
British officials from intolerable positions and by the 
refusal of possible recruits to gamble with their future. 
The question to-day, perhaps to be answered by the 
elections in the next week or two, is—for what duty 
are the Services in India to exist? For the traditional 
task, resumption of which Lord Reading conditionally 
foreshadows? Or for a continuance of the new task? 
But by an ineptitude which excites derision, the Indian 
Public Services Commission is charged only with petty 
inquiries into questions of pay and the like. It is to fix 
the wage without reference to the job. 
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. 4 DOCTOR OF LAWS 
Signor Mussolini has interested rather than enter- 
tained the world, and probably nobody supposed that he 
would be amusing, though there was something absurd 
in his war on foreign words, as we noted a month or 
two ago. Even now he does not intend, it may be in- 
ferred, to add to the gaiety of nations; it is merely that 
he is taking himself so very, very seriously. When the 
University of Bologna intimated its wish to confer on 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws, he replied 
that his conscience would not be satisfied unless, before 
accepting the doctorate, he submitted to an examination 
and wrote and defended some thesis. No honorary 
degree for him. What a thorough-going revolutionist 
he is! But we wonder what will happen if he fails in 
his examination and his thesis is rejected—if, in fact, 

he is ploughed ! 


THE TROUBLES OF GREECE 


Though the military rising in Greece has been marked 
by outbreaks over a wide area, it does not appear to 
have had much success, even at any particular point. 
There has been a certain amount of fighting near 
Salonika and elsewhere, but the latest reports show that 
the Greek Government has the situation generally well 
in hand. Both the Venezelists and the followers of 
M. Zaimis have disavowed any connexion with the ris- 
ing, the cause of which is plainly to be found in the 
activities of General Metaxas, formerly Chief of Staff 
to King Constantine, and other Constantinists who, 
since the repeal of martial law, have been carrying on 
a bitter campaign against the Government, and especi- 
ally against Colonel Plastiras. Without these inter- 
necine quarrels Greece is in a most deplorable position, 
and needs peace above all things, yet peace is just the 
one thing that many of her own people, in the worst 
spirit of faction, deny her. 


THE BELMONT FIASCO 

There is no moral to the Zev-Papyrus fiasco of last 
Saturday, except that the Press can work up a spurious 
excitement over a contest of any kind, however 
fatuous, if it thinks it worth its while. This particular 
event was on a par with the recent prize-fight; and 
why there are always a large number of people willing 
to throw away money to see, or to bet on, a foregone 
conclusion passes our comprehension. It matters to 
no one but themselves; but when the principals 
in the ‘* show ’’ make use of the opportunity to talk 
cant about the improvement of international relations 
the ordinary person feels a little nauseated. It is 
threatened to make this international horse-race an 
annual event. We would suggest that a date for it 
be fixed in August, when the newspapers are always 
grateful for a ‘‘ stunt.’ 


THE EPICURE’S SACRIFICE 


Next to the widow yielding up her mite we would 
station the epicure who to-day abstains from sweet- 
bread in order that scientists may prepare from it in- 
sulin. Self-denial could hardly go farther. For con- 
sider the possibilities of sweetbreads—combined with 
mushrooms and truffles, dipped in~- Villeroy sauce, 
treated with an anglaise preparation, and fried on 
skewers; or braised with celery, and served plainly or 
with a purée of chestnuts; or made into escalopes and 
served with lettuce and cock’s kidney; or studded with 
truffle and tongue and cooked sous la cendre. To such 
delights we must now, it would appear, say farewell. 
Jenner took the calf for vaccine; Banting, a name hor- 
ribly significant of severity in diet, demands ris de veau 
for insulin; and the sudden scarcity of sweetbreads 
causes our minor restaurants to set before the diner as 
sweetbreads what we can only suppose to be the most 
reliably non-skid portions of motor tyres. 


GENERAL SMUTS AND GERMANY 


N his outspoken and courageous speech on the 
[ Fesnco-German controversy and the European 

situation that has arisen out of it, General Smuts 
has performed, in our view, a great service to Eng- 
land and the Empire, and also to the world. A clear, 
straightforward, forcible statement of the position of 
affairs at this critical time, such as he gave, was not 
only desirable but necessary. He has put into words 
what large numbers of people have been thinking and 
perhaps rather dreading to say. Much of his speech 
cannot have come as precisely new to readers of the 
Saturpay Review, for we have long maintained an 
attitude on this grave matter which is very similar to 
his own. While expressing his profound sympathy 
for the French people, he states very plainly that he is 
in total disagreement with the policy of the French 
Government, which cannot attain the end that is re- 
quired for the pacification and reconstruction of dis- 
tracted Europe. He sees the result of that policy in 
the cracking in all directions of the economic and in- 
dustrial structure of the Continent. He emphasizes 
the destructive effect of the occupation of the Ruhr, 
and declares bluntly that the occupation will yield no 
payments towards reparations, but will render such 
payments impossible. He quite rightly maintains that 
while the Ruhr, the industrial heart, is severed from 
the body of Germany, her Government cannot restore 
her finances and cannot even prepare to pay repara- 
tions. He sums up in the phrase, ‘‘ For the present 
the Ruhr occupation bars the way to reparations.’’ 

From the Ruhr he turns to the spectacle of dis- 
ordered Germany, and the appearance it suggests of 
the disintegration of the Reich. Two or three weeks 
ago we. examined in a leading article the probability of 
Germany’s disintegration. e said then that it was 
difficult to give a forecast one way or the other. Super- 
ficially the signs would appear to indicate that the 
disruption of Germany is imminent. The Separatist 
action in the Rhineland, the defiance of Bavaria, the 
Communist unrest in Saxony, the intrigues of the In- 
dustrialists, and the food-riots in Hamburg and else- 
where do certainly connote a deeply troubled and 
disturbed Reich. But as ‘yet they do not spell dis- 
ruption. The Separatists are not having all their own 
way in the Rhineland. Bavaria seems to be bidding 
for greater freedom for herself as a State within the 
Reich rather than for absolute independence. Berlin 
is dealing successfully, so it would seem, with Saxony. 
The intrigues of the Industrialists continue, and no 
doubt are an embarrassment, but are not likely to be 
fatal to the existence of the Reich. The food-riots are 
pitiful symptoms of the poverty and want of the work- 
ing classes, but are not sufficient in themselves, or, 
when added to the other circumstances that are rele- 
vant, enough to cause the break up of Germany. There 
is, however, always the unrelenting pressure of France 
to be taken into account. 

What in the circumstances can be done? General 
Smuts suggests that we can give Germany the ‘‘moral 
support which will mean very much indeed, perhaps 
everything, to her, in her hour of adversity.’’ 
But he does a great deal more than that, 
for he propounds a remedy. He proposes that 
a general conference of all the interested Powers 
shall be held for the consideration or recon- 
sideration of the whole matter, and shall agree on a 
settlement. He goes on to suggest that even if some 
of the Powers decline to enter such a conference, the 
rest should meet and deal with the situation to the 
best of their ability. Is this the way out of the des- 
perate mess? At least there is something hopeful 
about it. It must be noted that General Smuts was 
careful to state in his speech that he spoke only for 
himself and that no one was committed by what he 
said. We have no doubt that this is perfectly true, 
but we cannot help Surmising that General Smuts 
would scarcely have spoken as he did if, let us say, he 
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were still in South Africa. He has been a prominent 
figure, as he had every right to be, in the meetings of 
the Imperial Conference, he has heard the expositions 
of policy made by Lord Curzon, and he has, of course, 
talked over matters with the chief members of the 
Government in intimate conversation. He knows 
very well how things stand. We may suppose, there- 
fore, that he would hardly have taken a line which 
was quite unacceptable to the Imperial Government. 
There is another point which we must make. In his 
speech General Smuts virtually threw over the League 
of Nations; he is quite certain, as we are, that the 
competence of the League does not cover such a 
tremendous matter as the settlement of this embittered 
Franco-German controversy; it is far too big a thing 
for the League. Hence the reference of it to the con- 
ference of the interested Powers which is the most 
vital suggestion in his speech. 

Now this conference is not something in the air, 
just talk and nothing more. General Smuts tells us 
that negotiations for its summoning are actually pro- 
ceeding—and this, we must presume, is a statement 
of fact. He did not tell us who were carrying on these 
negotiations, but again we must presume that Great 
Britain is behind them; perhaps Italy too. In the view 
of General Smuts it is essential that the United States 
should participate in the conference, and it is some- 
thing of a coincidence that Mr. Harvey, the American 
Ambassador, should speak elsewhére, almost at the 
same time as the General was making his speech, of 
the willingness of his country to take action, if invited, 
to help Europe out of her troubles. There remains the 
anxious question, What will France say? France will 
certainly not relish General Smuts’s plain words, nor 
is it likely that his appeal to her nobler traditions wili 
bring about a reversal of the Poincaré policy. But 
there are other considerations. One is voiced by 
General Smuts: ‘‘This country (England) will have 
regard to its own interests and take whatever steps are 
necessary to that end, irrespective of the effect they 
may have on old friendships.’’ And again: ‘‘ If things 
continue on the present lines, this country may soon 
have to start re-arming herself in sheer self-defence.’’ 
This is a terrible statement, hint, warning—call it 
what one may—but a necessary one. 


CONSERVATION VERSUS DEFLATION 


N general discussions of the theory of public 
| finate, it is only too easy for an imperfectly in- 

structed public to be misled by an abuse of catch- 
words, to the detriment of sound policy. But we trust 
that the characteristically lucid speech made by Mr. 
McKenna in Belfast on Wednesday may have helped 
to ‘‘ stop the rot ’’ that seemed to be setting in with 
regard to the use of the term “‘ inflation ’’ in connexion 
with the monetary policy which he thinks, in common 
with the Federation of British Industries, ought now 
to be pursued in this country, in view of the disastrous 
slump in trade and the serious outlook in respect of 
unemployment this winter. It is a pity that misunder- 
standing should, perhaps, have been invited by the 
somewhat loose way in which the terms “ inflation ”’ 
and ‘‘ deflation ’’ have been used by some spokesmen 
for this policy, who apparently did not realize the mis- 
interpretation that might ensue. For it was certainly 
not intended by Sir Eric Geddes and the Federation 
of British Industries, when they made their protest 
against a continuance at this stage of the policy ol 
bringing down prices by a restriction of commercial 
credit (with which the term ‘‘ deflation ’’ is associated), 
that they should be understood to advocate a counter- 
policy of ‘‘ inflation,”’ in the sense of an artificial ex- 
pansion of currency which would actually operate to 
lower the Exchange value of the pound sterling. Thei: 
criticism of the Cunliffe Report on Currency, with its 
punctilious insistence on the post-war need for out 
getting back as soon as might be practicable to the 
old gold basis, and their proposal of a new Currency 


Commission for reconsidering the whole question jn 
the light of the monetary conditions prevailing in the 
world of to-day, has possibly assisted such a mis- 
conception, though we think ourselves that their view 
on that point was equally correct. But the real fact 
is that the two things are distinct. 

We may remind The Times, which, in its City Notes, 
has been virtuously rapping the wicked supporters of 
‘* inflation ’’ over the knuckles, and menacing us with 
a ‘‘ flight from the pound” at the very suggestion, 
that it was itself most contemptuously critical of the 
barrenness of the Cunliffe Report when that docu- 
ment, which was drawn up in the autumn of 1918, 
originally made its chilly appearance—as, indeed, 
were most people of light and leading in the City, out- 
side the Bank of England. It was a thoroughly jejune 
and disappointing performance, and (as was well 
known to those behind the scenes) was essentially a 
mere bid for safety on the part of its authors at a 
moment when the war was still not over. Criticism of 
the Cunliffe Report on Currency is one thing, how- 
ever, and a policy of legitimate expansion of credit, 
which is what the Federation of British Industries 
favours under present conditions, is another. Un- 
fortunately, though economists talk of ‘* inflation ”’ 
and ‘‘ detiation ’’ with regard to credit or purchasing- 
power, not necessarily meaning more than credit- 
expansion and credit-restriction, either of which, in 
appropriate circumstances, may be entirely warranted 
and justifiable, it is as applied more narrowly to cur- 
rency, or legal-tender money, that ordinary people 
usually understand them. Hence the tendency to con- 
fuse the real issue when the term ‘‘ inflation ’’ is con- 
nected with the contentions recently advanced by Sir 
Eric Geddes. What those who represent the Federa- 
tion of British Industries really mean is that, after all 
the sacrifices we have made since the Armistice, by 
heavy taxation and so forth, in rehabilitating the Ex- 
change value of the pound sterling and putting British 
credit on a firm and unimpeachable basis, the time has 
now come for us to use that credit, and to see that a 
policy of expansion of credit for every legitimate enter- 
prise be substituted by the Government and the banker 
for that of “ deflation ’’ or restriction of credit, which 
has already gone quite far enough. There is nothing 
here that need involve any inflation of currency in the 
bad sense. What is involved is an unshackling of 
enterprise, and it is really criminal that anybody 
should talk or write about it as if it meant merely that 
the proposal was that we should artificially create 
money by the use of the printing-press. 

On the contrary, if, as we hope we may now take 
for granted, Mr. Baldwin’s Government, fortified -by 
the Imperial Conference, mean to take vigorously in 
hand the policy of Economic Conservation—that is, 
of creating new wealth by assisting the fuller exploita- 
tion of the natural resources of this country and of the 
Empire—a concomitant policy of credit expansion is 
plainly indicated, We go further and say that it is 
already accepted as necessary, both by the Government 
and by the banks. As Mr. McKenna himself points 
out, ‘‘ for some three months now there has been no 
act of deflation.’’ The Treasury, indeed, in guarantee- 
ing issues of capital for productive works in various 
directions, is actively assisting in the expansion of in- 
dustrial credit. There is no monetary “‘ inflation ’’ of 
the illegitimate sort here. The sooner, therefore, this 
misleading term is dropped out of the discussion, the 
better. If any single word is appropriate for the 
counter-policy to ‘‘ deflation ’’ it is Conservation. Con- 
servation of enterprise, Conservation of industry, Con- 
servation of wealth, Conservation of financial credit— 
what could be more inspiring and commendable to 
those who, like ourselves, are Conservatives in policy? 


In the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the Ex-- 


chequer, and the President of the Board of Trade, we 
now, happily, have men who are not likely to be 
frightened by shadows from ‘applying business medi- 
cines to business maladies. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN IRELAND 
By Ronatp McNEILL, M.P. 


in the history of Ireland* which records the repeal 

of the Union in a welter of treachery, treason, and 
bloodshed, should have been written by one who holds 
the Professorship of Modern History founded in Dublin 
University to commemorate the life work of Lecky. 
And it is a fortunate circumstance that this chair should 
have been occupied during these last eventful years not 
by an Irishman—for no Irishman, not even Lecky him- 
self, could have told the story with the same restraint— 
but by one of the most scholarly and judicial of Oxford 
historians. Unlike many Introductions, Professor 
Alison Phillips’s first chapter is not one to skip. It is, 
as the author tells us, not so much an outline of Irish 
history ‘‘ Before the Union” and ‘‘ Under the Union,” 
as a description, illustrated by reference to outstanding 
historical movements and events, of the characteristics 
of the country and its people which have given rise to 
the problems confronting their government. In the 
course of this rapid, but comprehensive, survey, not a 
few of the myths that have been cherished by 
Nationalist writers concerning economic conditions at 
various periods in Ireland, and the supposed iniquities 
of British rule there, are dissolved by the searchlight 
of historical criticism. 

The chapters dealing with the decade following the 
return to power of the Radicals in 1906, taken as the 
starting point of the Revolution in Ireland, are a model 
of lucid but drastically compressed narrative. No 
occurrence of any significance is passed over, but there 
is no overloading detail; and the record of events in 
Ulster and in the South respectively is skilfully blended, 
without confusion of the two distinct currents of 
thought and action. 

Professor Phillips went to Dublin ‘‘ ignorant of the 
merits of the Irish Question, and quite without precon- 
ceived views as to its solution.” To this detachment 
may partly be due the moderation cf his judgment of 
persons and events; but his irony is occasionally sting- 
ing, and he does not shrink from fixing responsibility 
for the Easter rebellion of 1916, and its frightful sequel 
in the years that followed. It was a terrible misfor- 
tune that in these years the three feeblest and most 
inept Chief Secretaries who have held that office since 
the Union—Mr. Birrell, Mr. Duke and Mr. Shortt— 
followed one another in dismal succession. Professor 
Phillips shows how, when warning after warning 
reached the Government, ‘‘ nothing could disturb the 
complacency of Mr. Birrell,” who with characteristic 
flippancy dismissed as ‘‘ rubbish” an intercepted letter 
to America which the Intelligence officer at military 
headquarters considered, as it was, of the gravest sig- 
nificance. He shows, too, the disastrous effects of the 
cowardly dismissal of Deputy Commissioner Harrel in 
1914, as a scapegoat for the negligence of the frivolous 
Chief Secretary. Professor Phillips endorses on the 
strength of numerous confidential official reports, with 
his far higher authority than mine, the view I have else- 
where put forward, that it was Mr. Asquith’s ill-timed 
and ill-judged visit to Dublin on the morrow of the in- 
surrection that did more than anything else to convert 
the actual fiasco of the rising into a triumph for the 
Sinn Fein rebels. The only result of the Prime Minis- 
ter’s well-meant but mistaken softness was that “ all 
over the country, always excepting the Protestant 
North, there was a sudden and violent swing round into 
the rebel camp. . . . The Sinn Feiners, from being 
Objects of contempt, became heroes.” 

_ It was this same feeble sentimentality in administra- 
tion, pursued undeviatingly for the next five years, that 
brought to wreck and ruin the policy of British States- 
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men for more than a century—a policy which, as ad- 
mitted by Mr. Asquith’s Chief Secretary in 1906, had 
produced unprecedented peace and prosperity in Ireland 
—and ended by reducing the English Government to 
humiliating surrender, and Ireland to a bloodstained 
cinder. The one and only thing in which the Govern- 
ment showed consistency was in vacillation. They put 
in practice what Professor Phillips calls ‘‘ the atmo- 
spheric theory of administration,” of which Mr. Lloyd 
George was the principal exponent. He was continually 
‘‘ exploring avenues” or ‘‘ creating atmospheres.” In 
plainer language, he was either intriguing with men 
who deserved hanging for high treason or murder, or 
he was releasing dangerous criminals from gaol at criti- 
cal junctures with the fatuous notion of engendering 
‘* conciliation.” The most conspicuous instance of this 
double dealing was, of course, the traffic of Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues—‘‘ Unionist,” unhappily, as 
well as Radical—with Michael Collins. At a time when 
Sir Hamar Greenwood was keeping this man ‘ on the 
run,” and a price of £10,000 was on his head, Mr. Lloyd 
George was exploring an avenue by surreptitiously 
negotiating with the ‘‘ wanted ” fugitive, who not long 
afterwards became the darling of Downing Street and 
the boon companion of Lord Birkenhead A month or 
two later he bore out Mr. Lloyd George's description of 
him as “‘ the bravest representative of a valiant race” 
by boasting of the exploits performed in ‘‘ gloomy street 
corners in Cork and Dublin,” and in ‘‘ many ambush 
positions in the country.” 

One wonders how many Englishmen—always except- 
ing those who signed the ‘‘ Treaty” in 1921, who 
appear to be incapable of blushing—will be able to read 
this disgraceful chapter in their history without a burn- 
ing sense of shame. Professor Phillips rightly holds 
their own apathy responsible in part for the infamy 
wrought in their name. He makes it clear also how 
unnecessary was the ultimate surrender, since the assas- 
sination campaign was, by confession of its organizers, 
at its last gasp when they were invited to Downing 
Street in the summer of 1921. When they got there, 
after protracting preliminaries until, under cover of the 
‘*truce,” they ‘had reorganized their resources, they 
outwitted Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain all along the line. Collins and Griffith exacted 
every particle of the substance of Sinn Fein's demands, 
although de Valera subsequently completed the devas- 
tation of Ireland in pursuit of the shadow. 

For it is impossible seriously to correct the statement 
made to the Dail by Mr. Kevin O’Higgins that the con- 
stitution of the Free State is ‘‘ essentially Republican.” 
Professor Phillips, indeed, thinks that the Government 
would have done better to recognize the Irish Republic 
while they were about it. ‘‘ To have done so,” he says, 
‘would not have exposed the Crown to any greater 
humiliation than it has suffered, nor Great Britain to 
any dangers from which the actual treaty preserves 
her.” As to humiliation of the Crown, it was more 
than that; the person of the Sovereign was grossly in- 
sulted by supporters of the treaty. Dr. McCartan, for 
example, defended the draft Constitution by declaring 
in the Dail that ‘‘ there was not much reference in it to 
the noodle they call the King ”; and there was plenty of 
similar talk by others. The fraud and humbug of Lord 
Birkenhead’s wordy formula which takes the place of 
the oath of allegiance is clearly exposed by Professor 
Phillips, who quotes the crowning plea of Collins— 
‘** Ratify the treaty, and fight for the Republic after- 
wards "—as the decisive factor in securing a majority of 
seven in favour of the Downing Street ‘‘ Settlement.” 

Painful and shameful as ever} patriotic Englishman 
must find this account of the Revolution in Ireland, nd 
one can afford to leave it unread who owns to the 
smallest interest in the history of his country, or who 
cares to understand why it was that the constituencies 
of Great Britain rose in revolt against: the Coalition 
Government twelve months ago, when it was realized 
what had been done. 
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STRAVINSK Y—ELGAR—RAVEL 
By Dynetey Hussey 


ERE’S pretty fish for a single kettle! But 

there they were, all three celebrated in the 

Queen’s Hall last week, and we must make 
whatever kind of bouillabaisse we can of them. Strav- 
insky was represented by the first concert performance 
in London of the complete music to ‘ Petroushka’ ; 
Elgar by the revival of the First Symphony and the 
Violoncello Concerto which, to our honour, needed no 
revival; M. Ravel, by an afternoon of chamber-music, 
which was graced by his presence and styled a 
Festival. 

Let us deal with M. Ravel first. Theve was little of 
the festive about this concert: chamber-music—four 
fiddies, a flute or two, a harp, a vocalist, a pianoforte 
—in the half-empty, half-lit, cold blue spaces of the 
Queen’s Hall. Solitudinem faciunt, festum appellant! 
It would have taken a great mind to light a candle 
in such circumstances, and M. Ravel is a little man, 
little and elvish. To hear an afternoon of his music 
was to see the thinness of his mind, and at the end 
came for me a special disillusionment. That Harp 
Septet, which once seemed so beautiful, a gossamer 
of ravishing sound like a spider’s web bright with dew 
in the morning sunshine, had somehow lost its shimmer 
and showed for a tangle of dusty threads fit for the 
broom. And what is left to us? The early String 
Quartet which still keeps its enchantment, though it 
hardly sustains it to the end; the ‘ Pavane,’ weak 
though its central section is; a few pages of ‘ Daphnis 
and Chloé’ and in ‘ L’Heure Espagnole’; and the 
song, ‘ Asie,’ which was sung at a Promenade Concert 
by Miss Maria Sandra, an exquisite chinoiserie. In- 
deed, other concert-givers have conspired to supple- 
ment the works played at this festival-concert with 
more adequate performances of other pieces. Thus 
we have had, among other things, ‘ La Valse ’ and the 
‘ Valses Nobles et Sentimentales.’ The first of these 
supplies one key to what is unsatisfactory in 
M. Ravel’s music. It begins excellently; it am.ses, it 
interests. It fully achieves its object of summoning 
up a vision of a Viennese ball-room in the days of 
Johann Strauss. But alas! it knows not when to stop. 
The music goes on interminably, thickening like a stew 
left too long on the fire; the joke stales and is lost in 
its desultory prolongation. The same thing happens 
in ‘ L’Heure Espagnole,’ where those infernal clocks 
seem to go on striking all over the orchestra for the 
whole of an hour and then start off on the next. 
Granted the ingenuity. But a clever child playing 
with a box of tricks is not a genius, and one is amazed 
that M. Ravel has built up a reputation for that upon 
so slender a basis. 

The composer was not well served by the soloists 
at this concert. The singer, for instance, displayed 
upon the platform all the affectations of a maiden 
performing in a drawing-room, the coyness with the 
music, the continual flatness of the notes, the senti- 
mentality—oh ! horrid thought! Is M. Ravel really a 
sentimentalist, who has been warned that French com- 
posers must eschew sentiment, nasty German thing; 
that to be a French composer he must be a wit? It 
is a horrid thought, but when I consider the ‘ Pavane’ 
and the String Quartet, I am not sure that it does not 
hit the mark. 

If one had any doubt about this judgment upon 
M. Ravel, the hearing of Elgar’s Violoncello Concerto 
that same evening, removed it. Here is the work of 
a mind with thoughts worthy the utterance. Before 
this perfect rendering by Miss Beatrice Harrison and 
Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra, criticism must simply 
lay down its arms and surrender to the enchantment. 
It was one of those rare performances which, coincid- 
ing also with a special receptivity in the hearer, 
remain to him for ever as the criterion of the work. 
And what a masterpiece this gentle rhapsody is! That 
cadenga-like statement, with which the solo-instrument 


begins and to which it reverts at intervals, holds firm 
the threads, loosely woven though they may appear 
at first hearing. And, when at the beginning of the 
Finale it is slightly modified to embody the theme of 
the movement, the whole meaning of the music comes 
upon one in a flash. That is genius, inspiration, 
originality. It is like one of those passages in poetry 
where thoughts, which have been hinted before, are 
picked up again and revealed in a sudden gleam of 
light—the passage, for instance, when Hassan wakes 
up and echoes to Ishak’s attempts to distract him any 
word which will associate with the horror that has gone 
before, and so all the scenes of the drama are resumed 
and fall into their proper perspective. 

Compared with this lovely concerto, the Symphony 
is obscure and difficult. It has all those qualities 
which arouse in some people a violent aversion from 
Elgar’s music. His works of fifteen years ago seem 
to bear the stamp of the complacent self-satisfaction, 
the conscious nobility, the ostentatious opulence of the 
Edwardian period. It is the music of a time bloated 
with prosperity. Yet there is always an underlying 
discontent which rises to the surface in ruthless 
moments of obstreperous violence. The greatness of 
this Symphony is undeniable; but it is a greatness 
which I for one admire rather than love. The con- 
certo, tempered with the serene wisdom of age, sad 
yet gravely contented, purged of vulgarity without any 
loss of vital fire, floods the soul with its tender radiance, 

‘ Petroushka,’ of which the brilliant performance 
was the more remarkable since it came at the end of 
a long and exacting series of nightly concerts, also 
made good its claim to be called a masterpiece, but a 
dramatic masterpiece inseparable from its stage-action. 
This is nothing to its discredit, any more than the same 
quality invalidates the claims of Verdi or of Wagner 
to a high place in estimation. It was unfortunate that 
propagandists should have seized the opportunity for 
a demonstration. Sir Henry Wood was too kind- 
hearted to stand by his first evident intention to ignore 
the wreath which was so clearly intended as a puff for 
the composer rather than as an honour to himself. The 
acclamation with which Elgar’s work was received on 
the following night was a far more striking tribute 
than this expensive foliage tied up with a party- 
coloured ribbon. 

And since no bouillabaisse is complete without the 
peculiar flavour of a little Mediterranean fish, I can- 
not refrain from chucking into my stock-pot a refer- 
ence to the event which is likely to give the preseni 
concert-season its greatest distinction, the return of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. On Tuesday he was obviously 
enjoying himself and, like a fish thrown back into its 
proper element, he may be very readily excused a frisky 
gambol, an extra whisk of the tail—especially as these 
frolics produced such fine results. To see once more 
those nervous gestures, controlled to the last fraction of 
an inch and so controlling the orchestra with an equal 
nicety; to hear the clear and balanced response given 
to these signals from a vital mind; to perceive the 
imagination, the wit, the ultimate sincerity of this 
genius among conductors : this was to realize how great 
has been our loss during the years of his absence from 
our concert-halls. 


FLYING FOR ALL 
(FRom Our AERONAUTICAL CORRESPONDENT) 

[: is not, perhaps, grotesquely extravagant to 

claim for the aeroplane the crown of human in- 

ventive achievement. What gems still sleep 
unquarried in the brain of man none may say; what 
prophet had dared foretell, when Bismarck’s Prus- 
sians were besieging Paris, that in a short fifty years 
a German gun would be bombarding that same city 
from seventy miles’ distance, or roaring leviathans 
cleaving upper air, a hundred miles an hour, laden 
with half-ton bombs? Or who, in all that crowded 
assembly that eagerly listened to Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
troduction of his first Home Rule Bill, would have 
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cared to hazard a five-pound-note in support of a fore- 
cast so wild as that of an invention by means of which 
a speech delivered to an empty room should be heard 
simultaneously by an audience of millions, reposing 
at ease in their drawing-rooms? To-day such things 
are commonplaces, and what to us seems still in- 
credible will perchance be taken for granted by our 
grandchildren. But of all the miracles that the last 
century has seen enacted, the aeroplane, surely, is the 
most wonderful. In the aeroplane science and poetry 
meet and are made one. For the aeroplane has that 
simplicity of design and control in the achievement of 
which the extreme of scientific calculation is embodied ; 
it has immense power concentrated in small bulk; it 
has grace of line, and the taut beauty of power; and 
it has the gift to lift men above the mortal world, so 
that they may share the envied company of birds and 
ods. 

° But that, of course, will not prevent Mr. Jones from 
breaking his neck in an attempt to do a spinning nose- 
dive. We know well enough the danger of giving 
power to the untutored. Young Icarus’s wings may 
melt in the very heat of his enthusiasm; and before we 
may reasonably talk about fixing wings to perambu- 
lators and other implications of the phrase ‘‘ Flying 
for All,’’ there is a deal of hard work to be done. The 
aeroplane itself is an infant, precocious and war-wise, 
needing a capable and experienced nurse. The 
development of the light aeroplane, or motor-glider, 
is probably the surest means of hastening the day of 
universal flight, but the optimism excited by the 
recent trials at Lympne should be tempered by reflec- 
tion that those who undertook them were among the 
finest pilots in the world. As knowledge of the 
science of flight deepens, so will it become less 
dependent upon the engine—a device which should, 
in the ideal flying-machine, be flight’s artificial 
auxiliary, as it is the sail’s in a yacht. The 
terrific horsepower of the modern aeroplane engine 
is out of all proportion to the weight of the 
machine which it propels; and the design of smaller 
machines embodying the principles of pure flight 
taught by the true glider, and using an auxiliary engine 
of very small horsepower, must clearly advance the 
science of aeronautics towards the day when the motor- 
glider will be as ubiquitous as the motor-bicycle. The 
point on which future designers must insist is the 
achievement of a low landing speed, an advantage so 
obvious in emergency, particularly for a ‘‘ pleasure ’’ 
machine piloted by the person of normal or sub- 
normal ability, that it need not be stressed. After that, 
they must perfect a low-powered engine as efficient as, 
or more efficient than, the miraculous giants of the pre- 
sent, and a machine which, though light and easily 
manceuvred, is yet not too sensitive to the touch. 

And then? An era of universal flight? Inevitably it 
will come. Not the hardiest Canute can avail 
anything against the flood tide of Progress. In that 
day the least of us will put a span across 
the seas and a girdle about the continents; and 
Tibet and Tooting will be linked indissolubly, 
and Nijni Novgorod become no less suburban 
than Golders Green ; and the clouds will be as crowded 
as Newland’s Corner on a Bank Holiday. Worst of 
all, flying will not even be considered romantic or re- 
markable. It will be so dull and ordinary. . . . Or, 
perchance, will civilization itself crack and crumble 
before the consummation of this last presumption? 


AN APOLOGY FOR “BAD” PLAYS 
By HERBERT FARJEON 


S it not a strange anomaly that there should be so 
| mans intelligent playgoers who, despising melo- 

drama because they consider it ridiculous to postu- 
late that people are either ‘‘ good’’ or ‘“‘ bad,” 
nevertheless start from this very assumption when they 
discuss, not characters in plays, but plays themselves? 
When two men discuss a third, they do not ask each 


other whether No. 3 is a “ ”*? man or a “ bad ”’ 
man: they say, ‘‘I like him ’’—‘‘ Why do you like 
him? I don’t ’’—‘* Why don’t you?’’ But when 
two men discuss a play, their first concern seems to be 
to discover whether it is a ‘‘ good ”’ play or a ‘‘ bad ”’ 
play, for all the world as though there were a kind of 
zesthetic Heaven and Hell to which every work of art 
must eventually be admitted or consigned. Not im- 
probably they will attack each other, if not with heat 
with veiled contempt, each being so firmly convinced 
that he is “‘ right.’”’ But if I have a partiality 
for olives, and if X cannot abide them, X will not roar 
at me that olives are ‘‘bad’’ any more than I shall roar 
at him that they are ‘‘ good ’’: nor will X be seized by 
a wild desire to make me abstain from olives any more 
than I shall be seized by a wild desire to start a society, 
the object of which will be to make X eat olives eight 
times a year on Sunday nights. We shall discuss olives 
from a purely personal and impressionistic point of view, 
accepting each other’s word like gentlemen and un- 
troubled by the bogey of an olive suspended from no- 
where in illimitable space. And that is the only point 
of view from which plays can reasonably be discussed. 
The worst that X can legitimately say of a play is that 
it is bad—for X. For somebody else, who has dif- 
ferent tastes and requirements, and who is at a different 
stage of development, it may be very good. ‘ Ah!”’ 
cries X, ‘‘ but what tastes! What requirements! 
What a stage of development!’’ And so saying, he 
strips the argument of its finery, and reveals the naked 
affirmation, not that Shakespeare is immeasurably 
superior to the Bros. Melville, but that X is immeasur- 
ably superior to Y. X is, of course, pervaded by a 
belief that the zsthetic emotions aroused in him by 
‘ Macbeth ’ must be purer, rarer, finer, ‘‘ better,’’ than 
the zsthetic emotions aroused in the masses by ‘ The 
Worst Woman in London.’ But this belief may be a 
little shaken if X will only refer to what he now re- 
gards as his esthetic blunders and if he will endeavour 
to recall the sensations which accompanied the youth- 
ful enthusiasms he no longer enjoys. For my own 
part (putting myself in the place of X), I recall the 
sensations which accompanied my youthful enthusiasm 
for Robert Browning who, fifteen years ago, was all in 
all to me. What wonderful hours I spent in his bluff 
company! He is nothing to me now: I even smile a 
little (an inexcusable smile) when I reflect on those first 
fine careless esthetic raptures. But can I honestly 
say that the esthetic pleasure I now derive from Keats 
is purer, rarer, finer, ‘‘ better,’’ than the esthetic 
pleasure Browning once afforded me? Is it not six of 
one and half a dozen of the other? And, in the face 
of this humiliating realization, how shall Keats be 
admitted to Heaven if Browning is consigned to Hell? 
How shall ‘ Riders to the Sea’ be set above ‘ Peg o’ 
my Heart’? How shall a higher claim be allowed to 
Carlo Goldoni than to Horace Annesley Vachell ? 


Such philosophic doubts may seem to cut the ground 
from under the feet of any critic who, while entertain- 
ing them, desires to pose as a petty oracle: but they 
open up, at least, fascinating new fields for explora- 
tion. What, for example, is the secret of such plays 
as ‘ Edge o’ Beyond,’ as ‘ The Cinderella Man,’ as 
‘ Paddy the Next Best Thing ’—plays that carry away 
the multitude in this country as triumphantly as ‘ The 
Doll’s House ’ carries away the few? It cannot be a 
matter of accident that the playwrights who seem to 
me to be the most sensitive artists should be unpopular 
compared wih the playwrights who seem to me to b 
the most insensitive. There must be some discover 
able explanation. And groping for that explanation, I 
remember now a vision that appeared to me early one 
morning when, in an attempt to catch an unaccustomed 
train at Paddington, I found myself travelling on the 
Bakerloo. It was a vision of young women: shop- 
girls, typists, cashiers, assistants of all sorts: a com- 
partment full of them: nine-o’clockers, bound for 
work : brainless and badly dressed : and all—ravenously 
reading. Most of them devouring feuilletons. Some 
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of them devouring library novels. None of them 
devouring Homer or W. H. Hudson. Pittites and 
galleryites in mufti. And as I multiplied them into 
the hundreds of thousands they represented, and thrust 
away the thought of all their seething unfulfilled desires, 
and tried to picture what would happen if there were 
no feuilletons, no library novels, no ‘‘ bad ”’ plays to 
relieve their imaginations, I not only understood the 
absurdity of offering them ‘ Heartbreak House,’ but 
was vicariously grateful to the feuilletons, the library 
novels, the ‘* bad ’’ plays, for their good offices. What 
all these young women wanted was plain enough. They 
wanted love, men, glory, a throne to sit on and a king 
to kiss. They wanted ‘ Romeo and Juliet.’ They 
wanted the elementary. That, indeed, is what most of 
us want and what most artists, perhaps, would give 
us if they could. But it is a difficult thing to give 
It is much easier for a sensitive artist, who draws in 
his horns at the thought of doing less than justice to 
his theme, to write a play about a big strike than a 
play about a grand passion. And so we find our most 
sensitive playwrights concerned, in their work, with 
comparatively trivial affairs, because they feel that it 
needs a great man to tackle a great subject, and be- 
cause they believe that Romeo and Juliet elude their 
farthest reach. Meanwhile the Philistines rush in 
where artists fear to tread. Romeo and Juliet? By 
all means. A gross shall be delivered by Tuesday 
week. The gross arrives. I sit in my stall and 
shudder. But there is no shuddering in the pit, no 
shuddering in the gallery. The craving for satisfac- 
tion is too strong. While I sink lower and lower in 
my seat, hundreds of fellow playgoers are transported 
with delight. And why I should grudge them their 
delight, why I should want to take it away from them 
and substitute something else, I can no longer see. 

There is a place in the world for ‘‘ bad ’’ plays—the 
plays that are bad for me. They are inevitable, indis- 
pensable. It is, of course,: alluring to think of a 
London full of theatres, every one of which offers an 
entertainment I can count on enjoying. But the other 
fellow must be allowed his olive. After all, London 
is not populated exclusively by me. 


CLOTILDE AND ALEXANDRE 
SAKHAROFF 


The Sakharoffs. Adelphi Theatre. Six matinees. 


HEN the Russian dancers some years ago 
W took artistic London by storm, the snobbish- 
ness of the Philistine part of the enthusiastic 
audiences (people who had never given a thought to 
beauty of movement in themselves or others, raving 
and clapping with the rest), set the final seal upon their 
success. Now, with the appearance of Clotilde and 
Alexandre Sakharoff, dancing in the theatre advances 
to a greater perfection than has hitherto been achieved. 
It must be admitted that in the steps of the famous 
Imperial Ballet there was much repetition, and one or 
two members were hampered by a lack of symmetry 
in form, a natural dumpiness or angularity in their 
persons, which was unpleasing. But here there is a 
perfection of natural line and such a mastery of 
technique that one’s eye and mind are satisfied 
simultaneously. 
These two dancers bring intelligence, education, and 
a most cultivated taste to their work: they are 
musicians and painters of no mean order. Alexandre 
Sakharoff possesses a figure which is almost feminine 
in its slenderness and the liquefaction of its movements, 
yet it reveals in its tautness and sureness of poise the 
strength of a man. He is like a beautiful cat. His 
‘ Caprice du Cirque,’ with its motif of a tight-rope 
dancer, makes one almost catch one’s breath while 
watching, though his feet have the whole stage and 
not only a rope on which to glide. The nimble gaiety 
he displays in the ‘ Gavotte” (Bach) is a delightful 
antithesis to his grave decorative movements in 


‘ Visione del Quattrocento,’ the early Italian religious 
feeling of which is quite charming. In the ‘ Pavane 
Royale’ (Louis XIV) he wears a lovely magenta- 
coloured cloak, and moves his gold-booted feet and 
flourishes his lace handkerchief with superbly regal 
gesture. 

Clotilde Sakharoff has a most lovely and supple 
body. She is that rare combination of slenderness and 
roundness which dress designers always seem to take 
for granted, and which in fact happens very rarely, 
while her legs and feet are classic in their purity of 
line. It is difficult to imagine her feet in leather shoes 
—they seem only to have trod on asphodel in the 
meadows of Arcady. The variety of the types she 
expresses is amazing, from the piquant ‘ Chinoiseries,’ 
where her movements suggest the fineness of some 
exquisite insect, a fly delicately cleaning its legs and 
wings, to the classic dignity of her ‘ Danseuse de 
Delphes.’ 

In the ‘May Day Dance,’ where she is infinitely 
young, gay and spontaneous, a true primavera, she 
wears a dress sown with flowers (all the dresses are 
designed by Alexandre Sakharoff), and she makes such 
irresistibly charming movements as she dances along 
the footlights that one laughs aloud with delight to 
see her. She is like a poem by Blake. The most 
modern note she strikes is in her ‘ Chanson Nigre,’ 
which is full of character, an almost uncanny impres- 
sion of the grotesque. This will probably be her 
most popular dance in a world gone mad on jazz and 
nigger minstrels. 

In the ‘ Valse Romantique ’ and the ‘ Valse Rouge’ 
(both Chopin), the Sakharoffs dance together, and one 
is reminded of Florizel’s words to Perdita, ‘‘ When 
you dance I wish you a wave o’ the sea that you 
might ever do nothing but that.’’ In watching them 
one thinks of water, of wind, of fire. They are 
elemental. They are rhythm incarnate. They are the 
joy of life. 

R. A. 


Correspondence 
MORE POWER FOR M. MILLERAND 
(From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


Paris: Wednesday, October 24 


RESIDENT MILLERAND delivered a long and 
carefully-prepared address at Evreux, the other 
day, in which he spoke his mind about several 

vital issues, including the revision of the French Consti- 
tution, and people showed their usual surprise at any 
such move on the part of a French President. Every- 
body knows that the reason for which the President is 
‘*not a head but a hat” is because the extent of his 
-authority or lack of authority was defined in 1875 by an 
assembly which was not Republican but Monarchist, 
counted on a Restoration the moment the two Pre- 
tenders came to some agreement, and wished in conse- 
quence to take away from future Presidents the capacity 
to be their own Prime Ministers which the first Execu- 
tive, Thiers, had enjoyed. Everybody also knows that 
this impotence of French Presidents has been deplored 
by most political writers, and that there actually is in the 
French Chamber a committee—the Revision Committee 
—whose business it is to investigate the means of modi- 
fying this state of affairs. But the fourteen years during 
which M. Loubet and M. Falliéres hibernated at the 
Elysée have been too much for people’s imaginations, 
and the moment a President opens his mouth for some- 
thing else than a toast to a royal visitor, they stare. 

The Evreux speech would not seem to be very remark- 
able if it had been delivered by anybody else. It is not 
a brilliant speech. In point of style it is rather an 
ordinary speech. M. Millerand was all his life too much 
a man of action to care for distinction in expression : 
the contrast between his personality and his writings is 
as disconcerting as it is in the crude and clumsy letters 
of a few great business men. His vocabulary is plainly 
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banal; his lucidity has none of the searching quality 
which lends a sort of originality to M. Poincaré’s writ- 
ings. The Evreux speech is a variety of Throne address 
with the usual ingredients entering into that kind of 
literature, and it is not uniformly convincing. I wish 
we could know which is right, the President when he 
says each Frenchman pays an average 2.478 francs, or 
Mr. Baldwin fixing the sum at 83 dollars, or the Polish 
Minister of Finance naming only 20 dollars. I wish 
the President would not congratulate himself on our 
national talent for co-operation while every Frenchman 
runs away from every chance even of making or saving 
money by co-operation. 

However, it is true that M. Millerand was not only 
clear, but emphatic, about a few points worth emphasiz- 
ing. He stated his satisfaction that the religious diffi- 
culties seemed at last to be settled with the return of a 
Nuncio, the return of the expelled orders, and the exten- 
sion to them of liberty of teaching, and yet no fear of 
any encroachment from the spiritual side. He very 
nearly connected the question of a higher birth rate in 
France with the religious question—of which in Catholic 
countries it is only an aspect—but dared not. He very 
rightly congratulated himself on the restoration of 
order, the moderation instilled in or forced upon Syn- 
dicalism, and the possibility for the Government to put 
the financial burden on every shoulder and not, as dema- 
gogism, voiced by M. Caillaux, would have it, on only 
a section of the country; and finally, he boldly threw in 
the word Revision, that is to say, Revision of the Consti- 
tution, that is to say, Revision of what the Constitution 
of 1875 did to cripple the President—that is to say, 
more power for himself. 

M. Millerand has been accused of varying because he 
began as a Socialist and is evidently ending as a Con- 
servative. In reality he developed. Nobody can say 
that he ever disappointed, that he said one thing and 
did another. Concerning this particular point of the 
President’s power his ideas were well known. He 
always was a champion of revision. His long hesi- 
tancy in consenting to stand for the Presidency, three 
years ago, came from the pleasure he took in the exer- 
cise of power as Prime Minister combined with what he 
knew and blamed in the limitations of the magistracy 
offered to him. When finally he made up his mind to 
take the keys of the Elys¢e brought to him on a golden 
salver, he evidently made up his mind at the same time 
to enjoy every liberty that his new office could leave 
him. The ominous words ‘‘ personal power” were 
promptly whispered when he began to send for the 
préfets and ask them questions about their territories. 
He is charged with having a missus dominicus, M. le 
Trocquer, in the Cabinet, and during the Lausanne 
negotiations it was said that if M. Barrére, the French 
Ambassador to Rome, was there it was to receive orders 
from the President while M. Barthou received his from 
the Prime Minister. So the complaints we hear in the 
Radical Press about the Evreux declarations cannot 
sound as if their originators were really shocked. A 
comparison between two articles by the brothers de 
Jouvenel, both of them first-rate journalists, is illuminat- 
ing : Henry, who expresses his satisfaction in Le Matin, 
is vastly more convincing than Robert, who tries to find 
fault in l’Geuvre. 

It is lucky for M. Millerand that criticisms almost 
universally come from the Radical side, that is, the side 
of selfishness and the side of stale complaints. English 
readers have recently had a chance to judge for them- 
selves of the effeteness of those criticisms when reading 
M. Caillaux’s article in the October Fortnightly Review. 
When I remember M. Caillaux’s brilliance at the tribune 
and get disgusted at the banality of his written utter- 
ances, at his cheap anti-clericalism and demagogism, at 
such extraordinary assertions as that ‘‘ M. Poincaré’s 
characteristic is fear of responsibilities,” I wonder if 
orators are not all wizards and deceptive in every coun- 
try. As long as M. Millerand has only such opponents 
to dread he can shock them at will. 


Letters to the Editor 


4 The Editor of the Sarurpay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with the 
writer’s name are more likely to be published than long and 
anonymous communications. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
To the Editor of the SarurpDay REVIEW 

SIR,—May I be permitted to reply categorically to 
the furious onslaught of your correspondent, W. A. 
Macbean ? 

1. I yield to no one in my admiration for legitimate 
enterprise, but I am not prepared to applaud an Eng- 
lish journal which bolsters up a Continental circulation 
by abusing England and pouring fulsome flattery on 
England’s most persistent opponent. 

2. In view of recent events Mr. Macbean’s assur- 
ance that France is only seeking reparations could 
aot have been more welcome or less convincing. 

3. If Mr. Macbean questions whether Germany is 
hungry, I would refer him to his favourite journal, , 
which recently announced with characteristic glee that 
a German has to work two days in order to buy a loaf 
of inedible bread for his children; and I would ask Mr. 
Macbean to compare this state of things with the pros- 
perity enjoyed by the most opulent defaulter which 
Republicanism has yet produced. 

4. If Mr. Macbean will study the works of reference 
at his club he will find that from Francis II to Fashoda 
France has been an habitual disturber of European 
peace and that in every conflict in which she has been 
engaged (with the exception of the emigré invasions) 
she has either made the first attack or has by her 
actions made war the only alternative to the accept- 
ance of French domination. And in case Mr. Mac- 
bean should be under a common delusion, I would 
remind him that in 1870 the Empress Eugenie told 
Lord Clarendon, six weeks before the event, the date 
on which France would declare war against Prussia. 

5- Lastly, Mr. Macbean should refrain from label- 
ling ‘*‘ Pro-Germans ’ those who see no reason why 
the Frenchman of to-day should be any better or any 
worse than the Frenchman of other days. 

I am, etc., 
Netson NortH 


Kensington 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEw 


SIR,—Please accept congratulation in publishing 
Mr. W. A. Macbean’s letter. 

I have longed to send a similar one for some time 
past, but felt that coming from a woman it would have 
no chance. 

It is all a matter of proportion surely. When France 
asked for time to pay, Bismarck refused point blank, 
was even going to strip the leaves from the trees or 
some equally silly vindictive thing. Had we backed 
up France in doing what, after all, Mr. Lloyd George 
said he should do, things would have been much better 
by now, instead of which we try to make out it is not 
legal, etc. The truth is that if any country now has 
a strong man we immediately find fault—I suppose 
because we apparently can’t produce one ourselves. 
Your own article some weeks back explaining that 
you were not pro-German was so very much qui 
s’excuse s’accuse. 

In hotels, trains, and in fact everywhere one hears 
sympathy for France. 

I post your paper every week to Calgary, in Alberta. 

I am, etc., 
i (Mrs.) L. G. Mercer 
ga Gordon Place, Kensington, W.8 
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THE RUHR AND THE LEAGUE 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review 


SIR,—The League of Nations cannot be said to have 
failed to deal with the Franco-German controversy since 
it has not yet had any opportunity of dealing with it. 
The League is not a super-State and cannot dictate even 
to its own members, far less to States outside the 
League, unless it is asked to arbitrate between them. 
In the case of the Ruhr, Germany is not a member ; and 
France can claim that the Reparations question is 
covered by other clauses of the Peace Treaty than the 
Covenant. The League was created, not to clear up 
the effects of the war, but to be a guarantee of peace 
in the future. But if this question were submitted to 
the League, experience shows that it would probably 
find a solution. 

I am, etc., 
L. P. Mair 

14 Campden Hill Gardens, W.8 


FOREIGN LOANS AND EXPORTS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—The Times recently took Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Chamberlain to task because they asserted that 
foreign loans could be raised in London and spent out 
of the country. The question arose during the recent 
East India Loans Bill debate. The Times asserts that 
a loan raised in London must ultimately result in a de- 
mand for English produce for export to redeem the 
balance. Is this so? Our surplus credit deposits, 
which is the source of the Loan Fund, may be the result 
of home trade, a remitted profit of, say, a Shanghai 
Bank or a German’s cash deposit, the result of a sale 
here or in our foreign market of his surplus goods, 
which he can afford to sell at any price in order to save 
in pounds or dollars. 

India buys goods, say, in France, pays with her Lon- 
don credit by purchasing cheap French exchange depre- 
ciated therein by adverse balances, getting as a result 
twice the value in goods more than if she had bought in 
England. Where, then, do we come in? England has 
yet to learn how ruinous the effect on home enterprise 
is the liquidation of permanently favourable exchange in 
the creditor market of London under existing con- 
ditions, and how inequitable to her debtors. She has 
yet to learn that one of her own laws is the cause of her 
own undoing, her poverty, her unemployment : that she 
is the real fundamental cause of the wreckage of the 
world’s exchanges. 

I am, etc., 
Tuomas W. HuskINsoNn 

Nottingham 


SEIZED DYES AND BRITISH LABOUR 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REvIEw 


SIR,—One result of the policy of M. Poincaré in 
the Rubr is the serious effect it is having on the 
British dye trade—a result which, as the following 
facts prove, ought to receive the attention of the 
British voter. A firm of French dyers has taken an 
office in Bradford, from which grey piece goods are 
sent to France and, despite the cost of carriage to 
and from the Continent, returned to this country dyed 
for anything between threepence and sixpence a yard 
cheaper than the work can be done in England. 

These are the facts, and it has to be admitted that the 
achievement might have fairly serious consequences 
for our dyers and finishers in Lancashire as well as 
Yorkshire. This cannot be said to be due to the 
rumour that France is under-selling us in our own 
markets, because her dyers and finishers work a longer 
day for less money than ours do. That unctuous pre- 
text for reducing wages and extending hours in this 


country is no explanation whatever of this economic 
phenomenon at Bradford. 

The truth is that for months past France has been 
“* seizing ’’ all the German dyestuffs she could lay her 
hands on. Thanks to the strides that have been made 
in the range and quality of British dyestuffs, the ensy. 
ing failure to deliver reparation dyes has caused no 
crisis among dye-users. But seized dyes are obvious] 
cheap dyes, and it certainly does not seem just that 
France should use these to under-sell us in our home 
markets and so prejudice the wages and the hours of 
British working folk. 

I am, etc., 
James Sexton 

Birks House, Gatacre, Liverpool 


TRADE WITH AFGHANISTAN AND TIBET 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAay REVIEW 


SIR,—While the sentimental value of trade within 
the Empire cannot be over-estimated, the British 
public should not lose sight of the manifold advantages 
of trade outside the Empire. 

During the eighteen years of my residence in this. 
country I have often wondered why England, the 
pivot of the Empire, does not possess a central or- 
ganization for the encouragement of British trade in 
countries which are easy of access through India, such 
as Afghanistan and Tibet. Neither the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce nor the British Com- 
mittee of the International Chambers of Commerce is 
yet in sufficiently good working order to give the 
British merchant up to date information regarding 
business, either with Afghanistan or Tibet. 

What is wanted is a special trade organization 
which will direct the thoughts of men of commerce in 
England to such countries as Afghanistan and Tibet, 
which are easily accessible through India. May | 
suggest a central organization in London, to focus the 
opinions both of those who are actually engaged in 
Anglo-Asiatic trade, and of others who have taken 
advantage of special facilities for studying the trade 
of countries contiguous to India, but who have never 
been partners in any trading concern. There are in 
this country retired officers of the Indian Army and 
the Indian Civil Sevice, who have served in Afghanis- 
tan and Tibet. Their commercial knowledge of those 
countries should be utilized. The constitution of the 
proposed trade organization should be comprehensive 
enough to include many factors so far lost sight of 
by British Trade Associations and trade journals. Its 
personnel should be such as to command the confi- 
dence of commercial men and also of the Government 
of India. The duty of the directors should be to make 
thorough inquiry into hitherto unrecognized factors 
of British trade with countries easy of access through 
India, and also into new factors created every day 
through commercial rivalry and political complica- 
tions. There should be co-ordination not only in the 
acquisition of trade information, but also in its distri- 
bution throughout Great Britain. 

I am, etc., 
S. M. Mitra 

34 Stirling Road, Bournemouth 


COLOURED RACES IN EUROPE AND AMERICA 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—There has been much dissatisfaction evinced 
of late in Paris by Americans, and some conflict with 
the police occasioned, in consequence of the present 
social status enjoyed by the coloured people of the 
French colonies and dependencies: Algeria, Morocco, 
the Sudan, Senegal, Madagascar, Martinique, etc., 
who have recently obtained equal political rights 
with Frenchmen, and are being placed on a common 
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footing with them in hotels, restaurants, dancing halls, 
in fact by the public in general. This new behaviour 
has very naturally offended our American cousins who, 
however much they may desire to uphold the status 
quo -established by the Civil War in regard to the 
negro, strongly resent the notion of his being looked 
on as their brother and equal. 

It was the valuable material aid which France re- 
ceived from her coloured troops in the war, more par- 
ticularly, I believe, at Verdun, where towards the end 
of 1916 General Mangin’s Colonial Division consisting 
of Moroccans, Sudanese and Senegalese, succeeded in 
recapturing the formidable Fort Douaumont after it 
had been held four months by the enemy, that caused 
the French Government to confer on their oversea 
regiments the full rights of French citizens. 

There is, nevertheless, a wide difference between 
these French levies and the Indian subjects of the 
British Empire, the great majority of whom are of pure 
Aryan descent, and speak an Indo-European language, 
while the former, except the Moroccans, Berbers and 
Arabs, are of Senegal and Bantu origin, with the thick 
lips, flat noses and woolly heads that are characteristic 
of those races; so that it seems a regrettable fact that 
the French Government did not before taking so 
decisive and far-reaching a step, and one so opposed 
to British and American ideals, make a clear differentia- 
tion on ethnological lines in a matter of such vital im- 
portance. Although few average men are aware of it, 
the Hindu brown or black-skinned native is nearer 
akin to the true European type than the Finn, the 
Magyar and the Turk, both ethnologically and 
linguistically. 

While a certain number of American and South 
African negroids, and a much larger proportion of 
those of mixed or coloured birth, have been found 
capable of a considerable degree of education and 
civilization, the vast majority are not so constituted 
mentally; and in the case at least of those with whom 
I have come in contact at the Cape, it is not a matter 
of ambition or interest to them to acquire the status 
of a white man, or to be regarded as his equal ; though 
perhaps your conscientious, thorough-going missionary 
may have led him to believe that he too has ‘‘ a soul’”’ 
like the white man; so that he is quite well content to 
occupy the position of an inferior and dependent in the 
environment in which he at present finds himself. 


I am, etc., 
Russell Square, W.C.1 N. W. Hitt 
PRESS COMBINATIONS 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—May I be allowed in your valuable columns to 
make an earnest protest (and I feel I speak on behalf 
of many thousands like myself) against the pernicious 
‘‘combines” now being effected in Press quarters, 
whereby several journals come under the power of one 
or two men, of very limited intelligence and extremely 
narrow outlook on life. We have been told quite 
foolishly that the Press is the watch-dog of freedom, 
but it is clear that it is now in a chronic state of rabies ; 
while we read in one of the journals recently purchased, 
among other desolating nonsense and absolute piffle, 
that it is “the voice of England ” speaking ! 

This ridiculous attempt on the part of newspapers to 
mould the thought and opinion of the mob, when each 
person should think for himself;-and further, the dis- 
honest prints put before: the: people so devoid of real 
literary matter or intelligence—merely big trade cata- 
logues to judge by the profuse advertisements dis- 
played—reveals the fact that these evil combines are 
‘out ’’ chiefly for cash, and not for purveying clean, 
honest news, for which the public pay thei? pence. 

I am, etc., 
London, W. . Stevenson 


[There is only one practical form of protest against 


a commerce of which you disapprove—not to support. 


it—Ep, S. R. ] 


Reviews 


THE SILENT ADMIRAL AND FOE OF 
A NAVAL STAFF 


Life of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Arthur Knyvet 
Wilson, Bart, V.C.. G.C.B. QM 
G.C.V.0., D.C.L. By Admiral Sir Edward 
Bradford. Murray. tas. net. 


T= difficulty of writing this biography, which is of 
extreme interest to naval officers, must have beer 
great. Sir A. K. Wilson’s taciturnity was famous, and 
he seems to have been little more addicted to the use of 
the pen than to the use of speech. Sir Edward Brad. 
ford, after stating that he left behind him ‘“‘ a consider. 
able mass of papers,” adds that ‘‘most of his manuscript 
notes and memoranda are undated and untraceable to 
their originating circumstances without a_ search 
through official records ’’ which are not yet accessible. 

Since the war the ‘‘ strong, silent man” has been 
somewhat under a cloud. A suspicion has grown up 
that such persons are silent because they have nothing 
to say or are lacking in one of the accomplishments 
necessary for human intercourse. But Sir Arthur 
Wilson was a man of intellect who embodied many of 
the finest qualities that were to be found in the old 
Navy. Outwardly shy and strangely careless in dress, 
he was devoted body and soul to his service. The lower 
deck called him “‘ ’Ard ’Eart” because he was exacting 
in his demands on his subordinates, but it liked him 
because it recognized that he was entirely fearless and 
absolutely unsparing of himself. He came of a bril- 
liant family which traced its descent to our Plantagenet 
kings; his brothers were scholars of Eton and won fel- 
lowships at Cambridge; but he himself showed little 
personal ambition, and his two years in boyhood at 
Eton left on his character an imprint of self-abnegation. 
He rose not because of ‘‘ push ” on his part, but because 
his capacity was so great. If ever there was a man 
who lived entirely for duty, it was he, and his concep- 
tion of duty was a most exalted one. He was withal a 
great technician. Sir Edward Bradford reminds the 
world that he invented the truck semaphore, the sea 
heliograph and the net cutter on torpedoes; developed 
the submerged torpedo tube; and conceived the first 
idea of indicator nets and depth charges for dealing 
with submarines. 

His life covers the period from the introduction of 
steam to the war, since he was born in 1842 and was 
retired from the office of First Sea Lord in 1911 by Mr. 
Churchill. With Fisher and Beresford, neither. of 
whom he much liked, he may be said to have dominated 
the Navy in the twenty years before the war. Through 
all those years he was the resolute opponent of a naval 
war staff, though it must be remembered that, when the 
creation of such a staff was first proposed, only Hornby 
and Beresford among naval officers of any standing 
could be found to support it energetically. The one 
respect in which this otherwise admirable biography is 
open to criticism is that it does not clearly bring out the 
serious consequences of Sir A. K. Wilson’s hostility to 
the modern method of directing war. We are told, for 
example, much too little of what happened in 2911, in 
the Agadir crisis, when, during Sir Arthur’s term of 
office as First Sea Lord, there was risk of a collision 
with Germany. He had centralized everything in his 
own masterful hands and absorbed his acute mind in 
details with the result that his plan of war turned out 
to be one which had never been discussed with the 
army, but which involved the use of a considerable mili- 
tary force for the seizure of certain Frisian islands. It 
was vague and ill thought out ; it also demanded a close 
blockade of the German coast which was quite imprac- 


- ticable in face of the powerful German torpedo flotillas 


and minefields. For all his great qualities he had never 


realized the difficulties and problems of a war with a 


first-class Power. His idea that ‘‘ one [British] divi- 
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sion embarked in the transports and, acting with the 
Navy, would keep the whole [German] coast army, 
whatever its strength, on the move,” was a pure hal- 
lucination. So far as is known, he entirely acquiesced 
in the attempt of Mr. Asquith’s administration to trans- 
form sea law by the new code contained in the Declara- 
tion of London, though this Declaration had subse- 
quently to be repudiated as disastrous during the war, 
and was resisted and criticized by many naval officers 
in 1910-11. As for the need of a war staff, no single 
human being could deal with the mass of 3,000 tele- 

ams, letters and reports that, before the changes at 
the Admiralty in 1917, each morning appeared on the 
First Sea Lord’s table. The attempt of one man to deal 
with them brought the nation within a hairbreadth of 
defeat. 

During the war, Sir Arthur Wilson helped voluntarilp 
and without pay at the Admiralty. He was one of the 
advocates of a purely naval attack on Heligoland in 
August, 1914, so that he had not recognized the helpless- 
ness of warships against well-mounted guns, manned by 
good gunners in shore batteries. He had been present 
at the bombardment of Alexandria, but drew from ‘it 
conclusions the very opposite to those at which Lord 
Sydenham, acting for the British Army, and Captain 
Goodrich, acting for the United States Navy, both 
arrived. In the question of the operations against the 
Dardanelles, he does not seem to have had any clear 
and definite views, though he had been in command of 
our chief fleet in 1906 when the Tabah incident rendered 
a war with Turkey at least possible. If he was not in 


favour of the purely naval attack, his opposition to it- 


was not strongly expressed, and at the final council 
which decided on it, he remained silent with Fisher, 
though, unlike Fisher, he made no gesture of immediate 
resignation. It would have been of profound interest 
to know what he thought of Jutland, which may fairly 
be called the product of the old system. But.either he 
left nothing on the subject, or else it has escaped his 
biographer. The battle-fleet there adopted the general 
tactical order which he had introduced for the approach, 
and in view of the difficulty of the deployment the result 
can hardly be called satisfactory. He laid extreme 
emphasis on the importance of time and quick decision. 
What was his verdict on an engagement in which 
twenty-four battleships of the latest design were led 
towards an inferior enemy at a leisurely pace, and, when 
contact was established, looked on, and fired between 
them an average of six or eight rounds per heavy gun 
without the loss of a single man killed by gunfire, while 
all through the weary hours of that evening six battle- 
cruisers and the British light craft fought the whole 
German fleet, suffered in all 7,000 casualties, and called 
in vain for support? Could he have approved such 
tactics? He says clearly enough in one of the docu- 
ments printed by his biographer, that ‘‘ the primary 
object in a war with a great maritime Power, from a 
naval point of view, must be the destruction of her 
fleet.” So that he did not apparently hold that the first 
duty of a battle-fleet is to preserve itself from damage 
or loss. It would have been of immense value had the 
world been given in greater detail what remains of his 
ideas on tactics and strategy. For even if those ideas 
had not commended themselves, they would have shown 
the atmosphere of thought in which the pre-war and 
pre-staff Navy moved. They would have been of ser- 
vice to the Navy and the nation in the heated discussion 
which is still proceeding as to the value of the 
battleship. 

His defects were the defects of a period in which the 
study of history was ignored—or almost ignored—in 
naval education, and the output of scientific naval litera- 
ture was quite insignificant. If only he had had a com- 
petent staff at his elbow, it is safe to say that he would 
have excelled as a leader beyond his contemporaries 
because of his singular courage, physical and moral, his 
noble disinterestedness, his high faith, and his rare pro- 
fessional aptitudes. Despite his seeming outward cold« 


ness, he was one of the kindest souls, charitable, unsel- 
fish, a man who would wear himself out to serve others ; 
and after his final retirement he devoted the closing 
years of a notable life to the welfare of his old service. 
comrades. He died justly lamented and honoured by 
a nation which remembered how faithfully he had 
striven to serve it. 


POETS AND POLITICIANS 


Some Authors. By Walter Raleigh. 
University Press. 15s. net. 


Ii is a pleasure, dashed with regret, to ask atten- 
li 


Oxford 


tion for this book. To Sir Walter Raleigh’s eight 

erary monographs are now to be added these essays, 
brought together from dispersed quarters. And we 
are to ex no more. The long introduction to 
Hoby’s translation of Castiglione’s ‘ Courtier’ ex- 
hibits him as one who, on occasion, could approve him- 
self the historical critic, skilful in situating men and 
works. But in all the rest he is the psychological 
critic, with nothing academic about him. He is syn- 
thetic. The figures he shapes for us are: consistent, 
credible, veracious. He breathes life into them by the 
power of his sympathy. And there is the full con- 
sciousness of the background. The pageant of Eng- 
lish literature—Boccaccio, Castiglione, Cervantes are 
of it by right of their influence—continuously unrolls it- 
self before us. These figures, with no air of deliberate 
selection, step forth and towards us for nearer survey 
and self-revelation, then to return to their own groups 
in varied prominence. 

The spacious days of Elizabeth have their special 
call to our author. It is as if, in Shandy fashion, he 
were predestined by his very name. Sir Thomas 
Hoby, Thomas Howell, and Sir John Harington, may 
be minor worthies. But they belonged to the great 
age. Behind them we realize the passage from grey 
dawn to noonday, the sudden flowering of the Renais- 
sance in the men about Court. Shakespeare looms 
large in his ‘‘ enchanted solitude.’” The mask he 
wears is Shakespeare himself, says our author, in 
evident allusion to the Greek tale of the painted cur- 
tain. And his group, are they moderns or the super- 
men of our stock? The last it would almost seem, 
since it is not our critic’s purpose to dwell on the 
pamphleteers and poets who found much in their own 
days to decry, and little to bless. 

The catholicity and magnificence of the Elizabethans 
may fully be granted.. To-day we are still to seek in 
adherence to the ideal of the scholar-gentleman and 
high Platonist. Ours is the prose of life. Of need we 
are social men, politicians. Dryden, indeed, “ first 
of the moderns,’’ could make poetry—satirical poetry 
—do work in the world. Halifax too, Macaulay’s 
Halifax, was equally English and modern. He has 
the wisdom of practical experience, and withal the 
defence of compromise. Honourable withal, not 
cynical, hiding tenderness in a world by no means 
joyous. The Augustan age, again, debating the re- 
spective merits of ancients and moderns, as in Swift’s 

|‘ Battle of the Books,’ still held by the ideal of the 
scholar-gentleman. And Burke, was he not poet and 
politician, using for the social purpose an imagination 
comparable with Shakespeare’s? Poets, indeed, by. 
their calling, seem unsocial, individualists in all excess. 
They rebel against convention as being youthful, and 
are youthful so long as they remain rebels. But they 
i are also called to be representative, universal, as deal- 
‘ing with the permanent elements of our nature. Burns 
might be what he was, but is also ‘‘ every man ’’; 
, righteous and. dissolute, the Scotchman in both ex- 
} tremes, and universal spokesman. He tells us the 
| possible worst about himself; and the superior person 
‘needs. not condescend towards him, for ‘‘ he speaks 
‘most readily to those who are at the top of happy 
| hours,’’ while: Blake is all innocence and vision, 


| secluded from the social traffic, above and beyond the 
| comedy of things. His whole secret we may not know 
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—did he know it himself?—nor surely divide his truth 
from his ‘‘ opalescent nonsense.’’ He is the mystic, 
best set amid and explained through his fellows, one 
might add. For Shelley, too, life is the great un- 
reality. But these two lacked humour, as Matthew 
Arnold lacked it for all his satirical whimsies. And 
Whistler’s laughter was but in self-defence, anticipat- 
ing the enemy. Humour is larger and more golden 
than this. The poet and politician in each of us had 
best consult his ‘ Don Quixote.’ Each of us is Sancho, 
all too shrewd and stupid, and the Don, wisely the man 
of honour and the ideal. The one may not do without 
the other. We exhibit daily compromises between 
faith and doubt; are comic and mad in a comic and 
crazy world, the subject of our own tears and laughte?. 
Such, in some sort, is the unity one can frame for this 
volume, which also in its separate portions charms by 
the discreet revelations of its author’s mislikings and 
admirations. 


NANSEN’S PLEA FOR RUSSIA 


Russia and Peace. By Fridtjof Nansen. Allen 
and Unwin. §s. net. 


O one seriously questions the statement that sooner 

or later Russia will become a Great Power again, 
or that her economic recovery is essential to the recon- 
struction of Europe. In this small but very important 
book Dr. Nansen describes Russia as that vast but un- 
happy country is to-day, in the light of his own im- 
pressions and of those who have collaborated with him 
there during the last two or three years. He has also 
had the advantage of additional information from trust- 
worthy sources. He marshals the extensive, though by 
no means exhaustive, series of facts he has thus 
obtained, and examines them and their bearing.on the 
general situation with the utmost care and an evident 
desire to form an independent and impartial judgment. 
It is possible that his well-known humanitarianism has 
led him to lean a little to the optimistic view of Russia, 
but his book shows few signs of anything of the sort. 
What he sets forth, and sets forth clearly and forcibly, 
is the present economic condition of Russia; he touches 
other phases of what may be called the Russian ques- 
tion, but economics are always in the foreground. He 
does not say that Russia is prosperous; everybody 
knows she is not; but he makes it plain that her con- 
dition, so chaotic only two years ago, has improved 
and is improving, and that it is the interest of the rest 
of the world, especially of Europe, to help her on the 
way to recovery. It may be recalled that recently, in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin spoke of Russia 
as a promising field for British industry. And if Dr. 
Nansen in this book makes, as he does make, a strong 
plea for Russia, he also makes us see that according 
as we respond to that plea, the result will be propor- 
tionate benefit to ourselves. In effect he tells us that 
for our own sake we should not, and indeed cagnot, 
ignore the Russian people simply because we do not 
like their present Government.. Under the pressure 
of realities as against theories, Moscow has already 
undergone a great change; Russian Sovietism has defi- 
nitely moved away from the stark Communism it 
preached at the outset, practised for some time, and 
eventually failed to bring about. ‘* The Communist 
system continues, I suppose,’’ writes Dr. Nansen, ‘‘ to 
have a theoretical existence in the minds of the 
leaders,’’ but they have passed over to a “ regime 
wherein private initiative constantly receives a larger 
share.’”’ 

About the general economic condition of the country 
Dr. Nansen is careful to point out that though Russia 
is convalescent, her life is still that of a patient. ‘‘ As 
the wounded organs heal and begin to act normally. 
the blood will again begin to circulate more 
rapidly in her veins.’’ A remarkable instance of the 
healing processes that are going on is presented by 
the improvement in her means of communication. By 


August 1, 1922, all the lines had been rendered fit for 
traffic, 1,542 bridges had been completely repaired, 
more than 2,000 bridges had been temporarily put 
right, and only some forty still were in disrepair. Of 
course, the railways are working on a reduced scale 
as compared with former days, but they are working, 
and traffic is increasing. Internal and external trade is 
reviving, though very slowly. Dr. Nansen discusses 
frankly the obstacles in the way, such as the great 
difficulty of obtaining sufficiently trustworthy agree. 
ments with the Soviet authorities by foreign 
business men, but thinks that this trouble will 
right itself as a result of more _ experience; 
he admits that in the meantime its effect 
on outside confidence in Russian trade possibili- 
ties is most unfortunate, and also that the insecurity 
of person from which foreigners may suffer, and have 
suffered, is a very serious drawback. With respect to 
Russian agriculture, he gives figures to prove that, 
thanks to the energetic measures taken after the 
famine, it is recovering, if only little by little, but he is 
certain that without foreign help its complete recovery 
will take a long time. He speaks more encouragingly 
of Russian industry; for example, the Donetz miner 
is getting 97 per cent. of the quantity of coal he pro- 
duced in 1913, and the output of the textile worker, 
which in 1920 was only 20 per cent. of that for 1913, 
rose by October, 1922, to 64 per cent. To conclude: 
Dr. Nansen’s plea that Russia should be assisted 
with credits by Europe, on the ground that such credits 
will greatly accelerate the recovery of Russia and be 
profitable business for Europe and—ourselves. 


OUR WALLS 


Wallpaper. By Phyllis Ackerman. Heinemann, 
12s. 6d. net. 


T first sight wallpaper might appear to be almost 

as difficult a subject as the broomstick on which 
Stella declared that Swift could write a beautiful essay. 
Miss Ackerman has, however, produced a most inter- 
esting and helpful work on the “ history, design, and 
use ’’ of this form of mural decoration. It is full of 
sound sense and good ideas, and anyone who is 
engaged on the task of decorating a new house or 
even of redecorating a single room, should find that 
time and money are saved and beauty is enhanced by 
a careful perusal of its pages. Miss Ackerman writes 
from the American standpoint, and is not trammelled 
by sordid considerations of expense in her suggestions, 
but otherwise there is nothing local about her book, 
which should be equally useful to people in all 
countries. Nothing could be better than the general 
principles which she lays down as dominating the 
choice of wallpaper, which, as she points out, may 
be either ‘‘ a decisive, decorative feature ’’ in a room 
or a mere background. 

Whichever it is, it should in colour value be somewhere near 
the middle of the scale of values in the room. The floor and 
most of the furniture will be lower in value, the ceiling and the 
sharp, decorative accents for the most part higher. . . . As 
an important part of the decorations it should proclaim the 
dominant colours of the room and determine all the other 
colour selections. As background it will, of course, be more 
neutral, taking the lead only in its quality of warmth or 
coldness. But whether positive or neutral it should always be 
of a clear, clean tone with some vibrancy, some interest, if 
only of texture, some reason for existence in itself. 

Anyone who acts on this advice will not go far 
wrong. Miss Ackerman is a wise advocate of the 
** clean, strong tones of the familiar primary colours,” 
and gives much excellent advice on the adaptation of 
wallpaper to furniture or of furniture to wallpaper— 
for, of course, it is not every householder who has the 
advantage of starting with an absolutely.clean sheet. 

Those who are not about to furnish will take most 
interest in Miss Ackerman’s historical section. Mural 
decoration is probably as old as the invention of wal!s. 
Few people can content themselves with an absolutely 
plain surface; only a thinking machine or a Buddhist 
in search of Nirvana would be long satisfied with the 
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undecorated, egg-shaped cell which Carlyle some- 
where describes as the ideal environment for the man 
of letters. The oldest human habitations which we 
know—such as the cave of Altamira, which probably 
dates back some fifty thousand years—were adorned 
with quaint and spirited pictures on the walls. Baby- 
lonians and Egyptians, Greeks and Romans employed 

jnters to decorate the insides of their houses. The 
colder climate of Northern Europe called for the use 
of wall hangings, to mitigate the chilliness of stone or 
Jaster, and so the magnificent tapestries of the Gothic 
period were developed; rich silks were imported from 
the gorgeous East, and wood panelling—often richly 
carved, painted, or gilded—was employed. Paper 
hangings seem to have been introduced about the end 
of the fifteenth century as a cheap substitute for these 
methods of mural decoration, which were beyond the 
means of the middle classes, then beginning to rise 
into importance, especially in France, Holland, and 
Germany. Miss Ackerman’s earliest definite fact is 
the record of the payment of 24 livres to Jean 
» Bourdichon, by Louis XI, ‘‘ for painting fifty great 
rolls of paper in blue ’’ with angels and a devout in- 
scription. An inventory taken at a Kentish monastery 
in 1536 mentions a set of chamber hangings of painted 


per. 

The earliest block-printed papers date from about 
the beginning of the sixteenth century; they were 
mostly adaptations of the designs used in woven hang- 
ings. Miss Ackerman gives an interesting account of 
the development of this craft—which was greatly in- 
fluenced in the seventeenth century by the introduction 
of Chinese patterns—until it was practically destroyed 
by the introduction of machinery in the ‘thirties and 
‘forties of the last century. She is quite right in 
saying that during the next generation the artistic 
value of wallpapers seriously declined, until art crept 
in again under the influence of William Morris and his 
successors, so that nowadays the machine-printed 
paper can be obtained in beautiful and restful designs, 
though, of course, it can never really compete for 


artistic merit with the more expensive papers that still . 


continue to be printed from blocks by hand. Numerous 
good illustrations help towards the comprehension of 
Miss Ackerman’s narrative, to which she adds a use- 
ful appendix of the names of the leading printers from 
1568 to 1830, and a full bibliography. 


COMMON-SENSE ECONOMICS 


Economics of the Hour. By J. St. Loe Strachey. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONOMICS appears to be a study which is best 

elucidated by those who are not its professional ex- 
ponents. We know that in 1526 Copernicus, the great 
astronomer, showed that he had grasped the root of 
the currency problem with a stronger hold than many 
people who nowadays darken counsel concerning it. 
If the simple principle that he laid down had been fol- 
lowed by the rulers of the chief nations of the civilized 
world during the last nine years, we should have been 
saved from much misery and bitterness. Being con- 
sulted by Sigismund, King of Poland, concerning the 
state of the currency in his dominions, Copernicus wrote 
a treatise in which he observed that ‘‘ money loses 
its value when it has been too much multiplied.”” * And 
now Mr. St. Loe Strachey, who has all the world for 
his province as the editor of a great weekly paper, 
throws light on the dark places of economics with 
attractive sense and clearness and a certain human 
geniality that make his book a most refreshing study 
after those of the Professors. 

Individualism, Independence and Freedom are the 
corner stones of his economic philosophy, and he pleads 
for -the preservation of character as the worker’s 
greatest asset. Such doctrines may not be fashionable 


* * Founders of Political Economy.’ by J. S. Lewinski. 


in these times, when clamour for help from Government 
is as popular with individuals and industries as abuse 
of official stupidity and extravagance; but these prin- 
ciples are in fact the foundation on which the great- 
ness of the English race has been buili. Beginning 
with the question of value, Mr. ‘Strachey very effectively 
deals with the Marxian fallacy (on which so much 
Socialistic fallacy has been founded) which makes 
labour the sole cause of value. A thing has value, as 
Mr. Strachey shows, because somebody wants it and 
because it is not so plentiful that those who want it 
can help themselves. He goes on to argue that a 
quite disastrous misunderstanding has warped human 
effort because undue stress has been laid on scarcity 
as an element of value. In his view emphasis should 
have been put on the positive term and it should have 
been insisted ‘‘ that without demand there is no value, 
that limitation of supply alone can never give value. 
In six words—Value is the Daughter of Demand. The 
moment a thing is demanded it has value.’’ It is 
very easy to show that scarcity alone—as of pebbles of 
an exact weight—does not give value, unless someone 
happens to want such articles; but Mr. Strachey’s con- 
tention that demand alone can give value seems to be 
disproved by his own statement that ‘‘ sea-water has 
utility, for it can be made into salt, and it is therefore 
in demand. Yet on the shore, where any amount of it 
can be obtained, sea water has no exchange value.’’ 
Nevertheless it is certainly true that it would have been 
much better for all of us if the ingenuity and energy 
that have been devoted to making articles scarce, by 
the establishment of rings and controls, had gone into 
creating demand in order to increase value. Industry, 
however, can fairly claim, as Mr. Strachey admits, that 
it has done a good deal in this direction by the process 
of advertising. 

Among some stimulating suggestive aphorisms we 
find the following that are especially useful at present : 

A statesman’s object should be to encourage the home 
market. But the home market can never be encouraged by 
preventing imports into this country, for all imports are 

ysical orders for goods to be made here in exchange for 
imports. Men, not things, pay taxes. If the State owns the 
land and all the sources of wealth, and maintains its citizens 
by a subsistence allowance, the main and rudimentary incen- 
tive to work is compulsion by the State. 

In the later chapters Mr. Strachey states very effec- 
tively the practical difficulties involved by a levy on 
capital, provides a timely and convincing defence of 
the C.O.S., and in the course of a chapter on the debt 
problem makes an interesting suggestion in favour 
of the development of the Government’s business in 
annuities. 


GILBERT FRANKAU THE POET 


The Poetical Works of Gilbert Frankau. 
vols. Chatto and Windus. 
each vol. 


Two 
12s. 6d. net 


BOUT ten years ago, Mr. Frankau did a very 
wonderful thing: by publishing ‘ One of Us,’ he 
induced a number of people to read poetry who had 
never read poetry before. It was a dashing, impudent 
novel in verse, sustained on the note of wit, rising in 
rare flashes to imagination, crammed with amusing: 
rhymes, and obviously modelled on ‘ Don Juan.’ Of 
course, to compare it seriously with its great original 
would be, in Burke’s phrase, ‘‘ not gross adulation, 
but uncivil irony,’’ Mr. Frankau, presumably realiz- 
ing that the comparison was both inevitable and intoler- 
able, took the dilemma by the horns and announced 
himself in his dedication as better than Byron. It was 
a good way out—modest and humorous; but, if we 
remember right, it led to some misunderstanding ; for 
there were people who thought he meant it. 
There are means of measuring the gulf. It would 
be sufficient to say. that Byron was one of the out- 
standing geniuses of the world’s history, and Mr. 
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Frankau is not. But here is a test. Both ‘ Don Juan’ 
and ‘ One of Us’ are, necessarily, full of topical allu- 
sion: already the topicalities of the latter are out of 
date, while those of the former enjoy the datelessness 
of immortality. The surprising thing is that, having 
challenged this enormous contrast, Mr. Frankau did 
produce a delightfully readable work—delightful in its 
awn fashion and on its own merits. No quotation can 
give the quality, because the most remarkable thing of 
all is that the quality is sustained: you need the whole 
to appreciate the parts; but this is the sort of thing : 


Me, neither Fragoletta nor Dolores 
Shall cheat again, nor any Queen of Troy. 
No more I hanker for Faustinian glories ; 
Pasiphaé may choose another boy. 
Semiramis, and Ephrath’s sister houris, 
Shall sup withouten me at the Savoy. 
In one last Parthian couplet, here I damn 
Felix, Alaciel and Ahinoam. 


Venus, adieu! (at least for several verses). 
Come, gods of wassail and of loathly Lucre. 
Passion, farewell! I sing of bulging purses, 
Thy bowers abandon for left bowers of 
Hark to a tale of Fortune’s mad reverses, 
Hark to false feet that patter the cachnea! 
Lead on, my grim chameleon, The Joker, 
Unto the inmost Jackpot of thy Poker! 


Obviously, at the least, this has the graces of smooth- 
ness and neatness; and unending dexterity amounts to 
wit. In the last year of the war, Mr. Frankau re- 
peated his effect in ‘One of Them,’ and actually 
‘brought it off. His war-experience deepened his seri- 
ous touches, and his light ones were as light as ever. 
It is curious that in verse of a different kind, and often 
in his prose, Mr. Frankau is turgid and sentimental 
to a degree which we should call incredible if it were 
not so common. Sometimes he imitates Mr. Kipling 
—which not even Mr. Kipling himself can do with 
safety. Sometimes, as in 


Here, in a land where hardly a rose is, 
Silkiest blossoms of broidered flowers 

Brush my cheek as each tired eye closes, 
Haunt my sleep through the desolate hours, 


he seems to be imitating the imitators of Mr. Swin- 
burne. In short, we could do without a great many 
of the verses which make up these two handsome 
volumes; but to Mr. Frankau belongs the credit of 
having revived, with skill and success, the light, 
polished, worldly narrative poem—an almost extinct 
species. 


SPORT AND ART 


Old English Sporting Prints and Their History. 
By Ralph Nevill. The Studio, Ltd. 63s. net. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By R. S. 
Surtees. Arnold. 21s. net. 


EAL picture books, in the old-fashioned nursery 

sense of the word, are never so welcome as at the 
time of year when people begin distractedly to think 
about Christmas presents. Although grown-up people 
do not now sit about elegantly turning over the leaves 
of albums and keepsakes, there are innumerable 
moments in life when one does not want to read, but 
when to pick up a book that has interesting or charm- 
ing pictures in it is a delightful and often an instructive 
occupation. No book has appeared for a long time 
which is so entirely satisfactory from this point of view 
as Mr. Ralph Nevill’s collection of sporting prints. 
Here is a subject treated with knowledge and love by 
one who has made a study of it, and his introduction is 
a little masterpiece on the history of this curious and 
rather rare alliance of sport and art. Many of the 
plates are in colour, and they are provided on so liberal 
a scale that in an hour or two one feels that one has 
covered the whole ground of English sport as depicted 
in aquatints and engravings. In addition to examples 


of such famous artists as James Pollard, the Wolston- 
holmes, the Alkens, and Barenger, there are liberal 
examples of prints by Turner, Sutherland, Stubbs, the 
Hunts (of whose work there are no less than twenty. 
three examples), Harris Egerton, Reeve and others, 
It would be difficult to say too much in praise of the 
manner in which these reproductions have been 
executed, and we can confidently recommend this book 
as a delightful solution of the present problem, whether 
the occasion be a wedding, a birthday, or merely Christ- 
mas. Less pretentious but scarcely less welcome is 
the reproduction of Surtees’s ‘ Analysis of the Hunting 
Field,’ with its delightful gossipy letterpress, its 
genuine information and accuracy and its whimsical 
treatment of the history of a great sport. There are 
forty-three reproductions of Henry Alkens’s wood en- 
gravings as well as half-a-dozen coloured plates. It 
makes a delightful pendant or alternative to Mr. 
Nevill’s volume. 


A CHARMING SCRAP-BOOK 


Brighter Intervals. By Gordon Philips. Nisbet. 
5s. net. 


HERE is often such an air of fierce deliberation 

about a book of occasional humour, it is so 
frequently sicklied o’er with the pale cast of self-con- 
sciousness, that the fertility and curious ingenuousness 
of Mr. Gordon Philips’s pages strikes the reader as a 
fountain might, springing suddenly in a factory. In 
their anxiety to inform themselves of the latest cotton 
crisis from the learned pages of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, our readers may sometimes have been held up 
by the verses of ‘‘ Lucio ’’ and the graceful back-page 
essays of ‘“‘G. P.’”” Remote rectories, to whom the 
world were a desclation without Punch, have likewise 
not been spared the amiable disturbances created by 
Mr. Philips (for ‘‘ Lucio”’ and ‘* G. are none 
other). We are glad to see his essays and verses col- 
lected into a single neat volume eminently suited for 
bedside companionship. Such is the author’s justifica- 
tion of his book and we hasten to corroborate it. What 
can be pleasanter than to see the imbecilities of our 
daily paper in the silly season so deftly pilloried? 
‘* Hazel Nut Record,’’ reads an August news item. 
‘“* A Northampton visitor to Dolgelley has picked a 
cluster of sixteen nuts. This is believed to be a record, 
the next biggest being a cluster of twelve.’’ The least 
we can say is that Mr. Philips’s verses rise even to the 
height of this divinely imbecile argument. 


Being an eminent authority upon entomology, he 


has long been mortified to discover that the insect 


called the ‘‘ Daddy-long-legs’’ trails no cloud of 
legendary glory behind it—‘‘ though old-fashioned ex- 
perts in uplift have praised the ant for industry, the 
spider for persistence, and it would never surprise me 
to discover that some eighteenth-century sage had in- 


‘vested the ear-wig with a high moral purpose.’’ It is 


good to find this hiatus filled by a most affecting story 
concerning Edawulf the Absent and the inspiration he 
received from the example of this too-long-neglected 
creature. The monarch, strangely enough, has re- 
ceived no notice from the pens of Stubbs or Freeman, 
and it is to be hoped that further editions will remedy 
the defect. Earlier and sacred history does not escape 
his genial attention. ‘‘ Probably even poor Nebuchad- 
nezzar in his latter stages began to have revived 
glimpses of a Brighter Babylon towards the end of 
May, when grass appears, relatively speaking, a dish 
for a king, or at any rate for a king who has developed 
such a dramatic urge towards vegetarianism.”’ 

It all looks so simple, but the reader need only con- 
sult the later Mr. Leacock to realize that this sort of 
writing is not to be attained by the mere passion to 
be funny. Mr. Philips’s little book is thoroughly 
delightful. 
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A RICH HARVEST 


No charitable work yields so rich a harvest as work for 
the blind. 
The National Institute for the Blind is the largest institu- 
tion for the blind in the world. Its activities deal with the 
blind from babyhood to old age. An idea of the splendid 
results of these activities obtained during the last year can 
be gathered from the following facts : 
Over 267.000 embossed publications were issued. 
Over 5,500 books, pieces of music, etc., were 
sented to the National Libr:ry for the Blind. 


BROADWAY HOUSE 


ORIENTAL COSTUMES. By MAX TILKE. With 128 
plates in colour. Med. 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net. A sump- 
tuously illustrated volume dealing with this important 
department of Oriental art, intended also to be of use to 
designers. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 
BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC SYMBOLISM. By M. H. 
FARBRIDGE (Victoria University, | Manchester). 
10s. 6d. net. ‘‘ The book will be of great service to 
students of Symbolism. It may serve as an introduction 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 


Vice-Chairman: SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER, G.C.I.E., 


224-6-8, GREAT PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1. 
Full particulars and a copy of the Balance Sheet just issued 


Over 8,600 music volumes and sheet music were issued. 

Grants and allocations amounting to over £39,500 
were made to other institutions for the blind. 

A sum of over £68,600 was expended in salaries, 
wages, etc., to 332 blind employees. 

A total sum of over £8,600 was expended on the after- 
care of the blind. 

Over 70,500 visits were paid to the blind in their own 
homes. 

Other activities of the National Institute include 
Homes for Blind Babies, a College for Blind Girls, 
a Massage School and Library, Homes and Hostels 
for Blind People, ete. 


WITHOUT YOUR CONTINUOUS AND GENEROUS HELP 
this splendid work cannot be continued. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Chairman : CAPTAIN E. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 


K.C.S.1 
G. F. MOWATT, J.P. 
Hon, Treasurers J. W. KITCHIN, C.1.E. 
Sec.-General : HENRY STAINSBY. 


will be forwarded on request. 


BROADWAY TRANSLATIONS 


Each with an Introduction; bound in quarter-vellum, with leather 
label, Carrara marble end-papers, 


Cr. 8vo.. 7s. 6d. net. 


OVID: THE LOVER’S HANDBOOK : The Ars Amatoria 
translated into English verse by F. A. WRIGHT, with an 
Introduction on Ovid’s Life and Times, His Exile, and His 
Influence on English Literature. In three parts: How to 

in Love, How to Keep it, The Lady’s Companion. 


PETRONIUS’ SATYRICON. Translated by J. M. MIT- 
CHELL, with an Introduction on The Morals of the Book, 
Nero and Trimalchio, Structure, Characterization, Style, etc.; 
and full Notes. A y ge unexpurgated text of this famous 
novel of the Age of Nero. SECOND EDITION. 


FOUR FRENCH COMEDIES OF XVIIIth CEN- 

woNs- _ Translated by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an 

on French and English Comedy, and four Bio- 

eital Pr Prejaces. Four Portraits. Contains Regnard’s The 

esiduary Le e, Lesage’s Turcaret or the Financier, Mari- 

> Bd ame of Love and Chance. Destouches’ The Con- 
ceite ‘ount. 


TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN, Edited by Ww. 
ROSE, Ph.D., with an Introduction on The Book and its 
ae yg and the first solution of The Problem of Authorship. 

20 illustrations by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 


Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


SUETONIUS’ HISTORY OF TWELVE CASARS. 
Translated by PHILEMON HOLLAND (1608), edited by 
J. H. FREESE, M.A., with an Introduction and ey gm 
notes. A reprint of the original Tudor translation. “ If the 
Bible is the Sha of translation, then Philemon Holland 
the Ben Jonson of a splendid craft.”—Charies 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 
68-74, Carter Lane, E.C.4. 


to a subject concerning which very few contributions of 
scientific value have been  published.’-—Manchester 
Guardian. 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION: Its Significance and Rea- 
lization. By KISHIO SATOMI. 10s. 6d. net. An 
exposition of the doctrine of Nicherinism, whose ad- 
herents in Japan are numbered in millions. An indis- 

e book to those who would understand modern 


apan. 


LAMPS OF WESTERN MYSTICISM. By A. E. 
WAITE. 165s, net. In three Parts: Lamps of Quest is 
concerned with the Life of the Soul; Lamps of Life gives 
historical examples of mystical attainment (Dionysius, 
Eckehart, Molinos, etc.) ; Lamps on Heights explains the 
doctrine and practice of Mysticism from the standpoint 
of man as he is to-day. 


CLAIMS OF THE COMING GENERATION. Edited by 
Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 6s. 6d. net. Essa 
by Dean Inge; Sir A. Newsholme, M.D.; Sir F. 
Mott, F.R.S.; Prof. J. A. Thomson; Sir Fe Yoxall, 
M.P.; Dr. Mary Scharlieb, etc. 

- A book we should like to see in the hands of every 
schoolmaster and minister of religion.’’"—Saturday Review. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By J. S. BOLTON, M.D. 
3s. 6d. net. ‘* The attractiveness of this book lies in the 
fact that it is Mr. Bolton’s own Bible, and that it is a 
sincere and inspiring one.’’—Co-operative News. 


LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, Etc. 


CHANCE, LOVE, AND LOGIC. C. S. PEIRCE. 
Introduction by MORRIS R. 
Essay by JOHN DEWEY. 12s. 6d. net. Contents: 
Fixation ” of Belief; How to Make Qur Ideas Clear; 
Doctrine of Chances ; Probability of Induction ; Order of 
Nature ; Architecture of Theories; Doctrine of Necessity 
Examined ; Evolutionary Love, etc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING. By EUGENIO 
RIGNANO, Editor of Scientia, etc., 14s. net. A com- 
prehensive survey of the psychological knowledge gained 
during the last century. Deals with the problems of 
Attention, Mental Types, the Nature of Reasoning, etc., 
with chapters on The Coherence of Dreams, and the 
Pathology of Insanity. 


Oct., 1923 PSYCHE 
A Quarterly Review 


CONTENTS: the EDITOR, The Oxford Congresses ; 
By S. ALRUTZ, Hypnotism and Its Psychological 
Importance; By R. J. MACKAY, Mental Economy in 
Industry ; By J. C. GREGORY, The Nature of Laugh- 
ter; By J. H. PAXTON, The Discovery of Eyeless 
Sight; Foreign Intelligence; Current Literature; and 

By B. MALINOWSKI, Ph.D., 
The Psychology of Sex in Primitive Societies. 


THE OMNIPOTENT SELF: A Study in Self-Deception 
and Self-Cure. By Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 5s. net. 
A short account of the origin of Selfishness, its develop- 
ment, and methods of treatment, with a study of its 
effects, impatience, weeping, worry, jealousy, alcoholism, 
and drug-taking. 


A LITTLE GUIDE THROUGH LIFE. By HENRI 
KROPVELD. 5s. net. ‘ Packed with shining 
sagacity. Few English authors write so well.’-—£. V. 
Lucas, Second Impression. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & Co., Ltd. 
68.74 Carter Lane, tt tt London, E.C.4 
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New Fiction 
By GeraLp GOULD 


Silbermann. By Jacques de Lacretelle. Trans- 
lated by Brian Lunn. Benn. 6s. net. 

The Soul of Kol Nikon. By Eleanor Farjeon. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Blind Bow-Boy. By Carl Van Vechten. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 

Advisory Ben. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Looking After Joan. By John Palmer. Christo- 
phers. 7s. 6d. net. 


HERE is not one of these books but raises ex- 

pectations by its very title-page: only two of them 
better expectation. Almost the oldest of critical ques- 
tions is whether it is preferable to aim low and hit or 
to aim high and miss: and not even Browning’s 
‘ Grammarian’s Funeral ’ is final. For, if there is a 
cant of success, there is also a cant of failure. Not 
that any of these five fails—nothing so easy or com- 
plete : but some of them lurk and tantalize in that place 
of difficult atmosphere and baffling illumination which 
is just not quite success. 

‘ Silbermann’ has had enormous popularity on the 
Continent. No doubt, its subject helped ; for it is about 
Jews and anti-Semites, and Jews and anti-Semites 
between them comprise a considerable portion of the 
population of Europe. But it takes more than the 
choice of an obvious subject to make popularity ; if it 
did not, everybody would be a popular author. 
M. Jaques de Lacretelle is a traditionalist. He views 
the topical in the light of the eternal. No immediate 
conclusion on contemporary problems is deducible from 
his work. He is not a partisan, he is a creator. There 
are three main characters in his story—all schoolboys : 
the Protestant, who tells the story, and the Jew and 
the Roman Catholic between whom he has to choose. 
Obviously, the writer is not primarily concerned with 
anybody’s particular judgment of any race. Like all 
true literary artists, he is interested in the individuals 
that grow beneath his hand; each passionate, wayward 
and pitiful; each splendid with the herifage of immor- 
tality. He has no room for vague generalizations. He 
obtrudes no moral. He touches few incidents save 
such as any schoolboy may experience: bullying, 
jealousy, ‘‘ showing off,’’ the excitement of shared 
enthusiasms in literature, the awkwardness of meeting 
other boys’ ‘‘ people ’? when they belong to a different 
world of activities and enthusiasms. The delicacy of 
the treatment is exquisite. The ordinary becomes never 
the commonplace but always the poetical. There is a 
wistfulness, a wise and mournful acceptance of human 
cowardice and infidelity, an august assumption of 
beauty in ugliness: in a word, there is greatness. 

Miss Eleanor Farjeon has aimed even higher, but 
has not achieved the same success. Her story is diffi- 
cult to understand: to me, indeed, impossible: but, if 
I guess rightly what she is after, she has tried to get 
into words the bare central tragedy of man, stripped of 
the things which interpret even while they confuse it. 
Kol Nikon is a changeling, and his home is, vaguely, 
Scandinavian. There is more room in Scandinavia for 
trolls, gnomes, elves, changelings, and the like than 
anywhere else. Kol has a magic fiddle, by whose 
enchantment he can change personality with the person 
to whom he plays it. His tragedy is that he desires 
the human love of his mother, who, because she regards 
him as a changeling, can give him none. But even 
that issue is not kept clear. If an allegory were in- 
tended, we should have to demand a key; but I think 
Miss Farjeon has attempted a fairy-story which shall 
not be an allegory save in the sense in which all the 
great simple fairy-stories are allegories. Yet she is 
anything but simple. She keeps for the most part a 
high lyrical note, suitable to the vagueness and remote- 
ness of her theme; and then suddenly baffles us by a 
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return. to pedestrian narrative—‘‘ It was accentuated 
by an incident which occurred one morning ’’—as jf 
she were an unaspiring novelist. I have an unbounded 
admiration for the delicacy and range of Miss Farjeon’s 
talents, but here I can only grope after what she 
means. Supposing my guess to be right, then, if she 
had succeeded, she would have produced a great prose. 
poem, an epic of fairyland. Even as it is, she has ad. 
ventured so courageously and found so much beauty 
on her quest, that it would sound ungrateful to com. 
plain too carpingly of the vagueness which shrouds her 
conclusion. Perhaps, indeed, there is no conclusion, 
and to seek one is folly. We have been granted beauty ; 
if we ask for more, that is only because it does seem 
as though we had been meant to receive, in the beauty, 
an assurance and a coherence which are apparently not 
there. But what a splendid falling-short! How much 
better to hail fairyland than to dig one inch deeper the 
groove down which trundles for ever the unchanging 
saga of Soho! 

Mr. Van Vechten’s theme is Soho. He calls it New 
York: no matter: the craving to outstrip modernity, 
to knock creation into the middle of next week, to be— 


_in short—very clever, is not a matter of any latitude 


save the intellectual. The plot itself is bright in idea; 
the heavy father, rather than provoke his son with 
initial respectability, surrounds him with the sort of 
life most likely to scandalize him. But the idea is 
dissipated into an amiable incoherence. There is a 
duke who thinks that ‘‘ everything one called modern 
a year or two ago is old-fashioned.’”’ He gives a list 
which sounds depressingly usual : it begins with Freud, 
Mary Garden, Einstein, Wyndham Lewis, Dada, and 
ends with the tango (surely not so very modern, even 
‘*a year or two ago’’?) Jacques Copeau and Negro 
dancing. Some of these names actually convey little 
or nothing to me. Of others I am tired. But none of 
them inspires me with the duke’s desire to get ‘‘ back 
to the great period around 1910.”’ 

Mr. E. V. Lucas’s book is by Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
There is nothing more to be said. Yet surely the critics 
who dismiss his gentle and pleasant effectiveness as 
** trivial ’’ are entirely beside the mark. Surely they 
overlook the consummate art which makes everything 
he does seem so easy, the packed wisdom disguised in 
his idlest-seeming epigram. On the other hand, in 
this particular case, he has, I think, let himself off too 
lightly. The incidentals are as good as ever, the 
charm is as real; but the tale is short, slight and 
casual, Every episode that threatens to develop 
human emotion is neatly chopped off by the heavy hand 
of coincidence. Mr. Lucas evidently thinks that we shall 
accept anything he gives us: nor is he far wrong. 

The surprise of the bunch, to me, is Mr. John 
Palmer. I have read more than one of his previous 
works, and I confess I had always regarded him, not 
as a novelist, but rather as one of those clever young 
men who can—and do—turn out novels in their spare 
time. The title and wrapper of ‘ Looking After Joan’ 
did nothing to reassure me: on the wrapper, a simper- 
ing maiden is touching up her complexion between a 
hand-mirror and an audience. But, having surmounted 
these obstacles and begun, I read on with growing in- 
terest and appreciation. The plot is largely conceived 
and sensitively handled. The characters, incidents 
and dialogue are entirely convincing—with one excep- 
tion. The exception certainly is important. Joan is 
seduced by a man she doesn’t like: she yields, as it 
were, to a sexual hypnotism. I am always reading 
this episode in books, and it is always made to seem 
nonsense. But, granted that it could and did happen, 
everything that follows from it is told with restraint 
and power. Indeed, towards the end, a height of 


genuine tragedy is reached, and that confidently and 
inevitably, without the least display. Especially pro- 
found is the understanding Mr. Palmer shows of how 
goodness can be latent in the selfish and the sensual, 
and how it does not mitigate but increases their woe. 
An exceptionally fine book. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


just now, and among them all none appeal more 

to me than the edition which Messrs. Cape are 
issuing of the complete works of Samuel Butler. For 
all the years that I had his acquaintance and for many 
before, he seemed to live the ideal life of a student. He 
had a small but sufficient income, he was absorbed in 
whatever he was doing, and, though he would have 
welcomed public appreciation, was not unduly de- 
pressed by its absence. His small circle of friends, 
and a number of fervent admirers, filled its place up to 
his latest days, and he would have smiled, not unkindly, 
at the posthumous renown of his name, could he have 
been assured of it. This edition will be as far as pos- 
sible complete and will include some hitherto unpub- 
lished work. One of my own regrets is for a copy of 
the revised version of ‘ Erewhon ’ he gave me when it 
was issued together with ‘ Erewhon Revisited,’ with 
all the alterations marked. It stood on my shelves till 
the inevitable borrower came: he left no acknowledg- 
ment, and now, if anyone comes across a copy of 
‘ Erewhon’ with a score of pages underlined in blue 
pencil, he may be assured of an interesting ‘‘ associa- 


tion ’’ copy. 


¥ OLLECTED works seem to be rather prominent 


* * 


‘** Association ’’ copies form the subject of a recent 
book, ‘ Ventures in Book Collecting ’ by the late Mr. 
W. H. Arnold (Scribners, 15s. net). The American 
book collector of to-day seems to have gone back to 
the famous days when dukes and earls contended in 
the sale-room; when the Duke of Roxburgh was the 
typical book man, and when Dr. Dibdin enlivened his 
bibliography by anecdote and incidental information. 
Not that the Dryasdust tradition has not its votaries 
there—fifty years of German training have left a deep 
mark on American education—but, fortunately, the col- 
lectors themselves love to recount their victories and 
good fortune. Mr. Arnold began as a general book- 
buyer, but in 1go1 he sold off most of his collection 
and concentrated on Tennyson and Stevenson, forming 
perhaps the best library of them in existence, with 
‘* association ’’ books of Keats, Shelley, Thackeray, 
Carlyle, and a host of other great Victorians. There 
are a number of previously unpublished letters and 
fragments which make entertaining reading and give 
the book a permanent value. 


* * 


Another American book which I strongly recommend 
is ‘ From Immigrant to Inventor,’ by Prof. Pupin. The 
author is a scientific man of international fame, who 
was born a Serb in the Banat or military frontier of 
Austria, then incorporated with Hungary. The book 
has two interests. I have never met so good and 
complete account of the Americanization of an immi- 
grant, and I have never real so plain a story of the 
growth of modern science told for those who have no 
knowledge of the subject. But it has in my eyes a 
merit far greater. The account of life in his native 
village as a herd boy is written with a simple and 
vivid style which approaches the highest literary art, 
and this simple and direct method, even in his most 
romantic outbursts of feeling, persists through the 
book. 


* * * 


No greater contrast could be imagined than to turn 
to Mr. Doughty’s ‘ Travels in Arabia Deserta,’ of 
which two new editions are published almost simultane- 
ously, the second being a reissue of the abridgment 
published in 1908, with a preface by Mr. E. Garnett, 
under the titie of ‘ Wanderings in Arabia.’ I often 
compare the three great eccentrics of our language: 
Carlyle at the beginning of the Victorian age, Mere- 


dith in the middle, and Doughty at its end in 1888. 
Perhaps Doughty’s style is the least explicable of 
them all: it derives from the revived study of our 
language, from the eccentricities of Freeman, from 
the publications of the Early English Text Society, 
which had opened the stores of Middle English and 
Anglo-Saxon to the ordinary reader. But his subject 
matter and the transparent simplicity of the man shone 
through the rugged style, and enlisted the sympathies 
of a small but ardent group of admirers. William 
Morris was one of the first of them, and it was soon 
after its publication that he thrust it into my hands— 
I was an acquaintance and admirer of Burton—as a 
counterblast to the ‘ Pilgrimage,’ which, I think, he 
undervalued. 


I hope that reviewers and others in a position to do 
so, will keep an eye on a new trouble that is arising. 
It is a well-understood rule in English that when we 
have an old-established form of a foreign name, that 
form is to be used. We are all of us aware that Vienna 
and Munich are not the real names of those cities, and 
we are slow in adopting new names for familiar Slav 
cities. But when names of Irish people and places 
which have been familiar for centuries to us are pre- 
sented in English books in a form where the spelling 
has only a distant relation to the pronunciation, and 
each of them depends on the idiosyncrasy of the par- 
ticular author, it is time to protest. I find a recent 
authority on Irish history writing for Englishmen, 
stating, for example, that he will use Aedh for Hugh 
and soon. But why on earth should a Hugh who has 
been familiar to a dozen generations of students be 
hidden in this foolish way? Why should James and 
Patrick, christened in those names, become Eamon 
and Padraic? It is all very well in Irish, but the 
books are in English. Irishmen are ready enough to 
abuse our institutions and take our money, let them 
at least respect our language. 


* 


I see that the Medici Society are issuing the ‘ Mort 
D’arthur ’ in a new form with Mr. Flint’s illustrations 
reproduced by process. I am afraid that to anyone who 
knew the first form in which these illustrations and this 
book were published, they will be something of a dis- 
appointment. The illustrations were so admirably 
fitted to the collotype method of reproduction that they 
were bound to suffer greatly in any other, and they 


have. 
* * * 


Scholarship used to lead up to a bishopric, but very 
few bishops had much use for it afterwards. The 
Bishop of Worcester and the Dean of Wells have just 
given us a couple of interesting and valuable studies 
of bygone prelates of the English Church. Dr. 
Pearce writes of his predecessor, ‘ Thomas of Cobham, 
1317-1327’ (S.P.C.K., 15s. net), and sketches the 
career and diocesan life of a king’s clerk and State 
official promoted to a bishopric. The material is 
derived mainly from the episcopal register, supple- 
mented by the official records, and throws much light 
on parochial life in the time of Edward II. Dr. 
Armitage Robinson’s subject is ‘The Times of St. 
Dunstan ’ (Oxford, 10s. 6d. net), and he treats of the 
influence of four men, K. Athelstan, St. Dunstan, St. 
Ethelwold, and St. Oswald, on the literary and political 
life of England in the tenth century. It was an age 
when learning, still struggling for existence under the 
Danish incursions, was beginning to root itself again 
in this country, an age of which we know less perhaps 
than of any other period in our written history. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZES 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A Book 
(selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea ; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Mills & Boon 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann ——s 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Odhams Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 
Chapman & Hall Hurst & Blackett Routledge 
Collins Hutchinson Sampson Low 
Dent Jarrold Selwyn Blount 
Fisher Unwin John Lane, The Bodley S.P.C.K, 
Foulis Head Stanley Paul 
Grant Richards Macmillan Ward, 
Gyidendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘* Competition,’’ and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Award of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No 86. 
An ENGLISH PogT AND HIS GREATEST WoRK. 


In many a Southern dish my atoms lurk. 

What all desire for those whom dear they hold. 
To eat the Sun-god’s—that was overbold! 

By wasps beloved, by anglers justly hated. 

A garment obsolete and antiquated. 

Agility he needs, and skill, and nerve. 

Provided you omit the speech, ’twill serve. 
Behead, sir, and curtail, a Persian king. 

Seek me “‘ in quires and places where they sing.’’ 
10. This well might touch you in that self-same spot. 
ll. Majestic, stately, and not seldom hot. 

12. Hard quest, for, sure, ‘tis nowhere when ’tis found! 
13. Murders our midnight sleep what hideous sound? 
14. Say this, friends, to the able-bodied needy ! 

16. Ravenous, grasping, avaricious, greedy, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 84. 


Poet AND SOLDIER, OF ARCADIAN FAME. 


Struck deftly by the players of the game. 

Half of an inland State now cut away. 

Precedes the first performance of a play. 

Nor bird nor snake—anomaly antique. 

Do wreathéd smiles still hang upon her cheek? 
Poor soul! As some say, he is “‘ feeling queerly.”’ 
Hag, demon, witch,—or long-horned beetle merely? 
No more I’m welcomed by all nascent nations. 
His pencil limned a master-mind’s creations. 

10. Of light and life the primal fount curtail. 

11. Where heat and moisture reign, I shall not fail. 
12. Adorns each leaf when morning gilds the sky. 

13. A streamlet’s channel, not unseldom dry. 

14. Long years in mossy cell he prayerful tarried. 
15. A lethal weapon by proud Moslem carried. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 84. 


S huttlecoc K 1A reptile with bird-like head and neck, 
I 


ll Inois presenting an anomaly of structure as 
R ehearsa L unlike their fossil contemporaries as 
P terodacty L? the duck-billed ornithorhynchus of 
H eb E2 Australia to existing mammals. 
I nvali D Wreathéd smiles, 
ek’ Se Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
I mmigran T And love to live in dimple sleek. 
P hi zs L’ Allegro. 
Ss Un 2 Hablot K. Browne, ‘ Phiz,’ illustrated 
1 awe FT many of Dickens’s -novels. 
D ewdro P 
N ulla H 
E remit E 
Y atagha N 


Acrostic No, 84.—The winner is Miss F. M. Petty, Lingsted, 
Crosshills, nr. Keighley, who has selected as her prize ‘ A Story 
Teller Forty Years in London,’ by W. Pett Ridge, published by 
Hodder and Stoughton and reviewed in our columns on October 
18 under the title ‘ Pleasant Anecdotage.’ Fifty other competi- 


tors named this book, 28 ‘ Together,’ 10 ‘ Contemporary 
Criticisms of Dr. Samuel Johnson,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Correct: Mrs. Ernest Playfair, Bordyke, Mark Bates, 
Phoebe, Bates, Captain Mitchell, Old Mancunian, Shorne Hill, 
Lilian, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Oakapple, Mrs. W. H. Myers, 
Fides, Jurgen, K. A. Jones, J. B. Dick, M. B. Hughes, Quis, 
Caradoc, Merton, M. Kingsford, Monks Hill, Farsdon, Mater- 
familias, Mrs. Culley, Baitho, Stellenbosch, Druid, Arthur Mills, 
Annis, Mrs. Yarrow, Doric, Carlton, L. H. S., M. Hogarth, 
R. Ransom, Met, B. Alder, C. J. Warden, St. Ives, and 
Boskerris. 


One Licut Wronc: Mrs. J. Butler, L. M. Maxwell, D. S. T, 
Pettitt, Stucco, Jeff, R. H. Keate, Meg, Nora H. Boothroyd, 
Martha, Dorothy Wilde, Jonel, A. B. Miller, A. S. Gosset, Maud 
Crowther, C. E. C., Leckpatrick, Lapin Agile, Glamis, D. 
Morpeth, J. Chambers, Lethendy, Spican, Lady Victoria Manners, 
G. T., J. H. Cracroft, A. de V. Blathwayt, C. R. Price, Margaret, 
Portly, R. H. A., Madge, Peppy, C. E. P., Gay, Tyro, N. O. 
Sellam, John Lennie, Trike, C. A. S., F. I. Morcom, Igidie, and 
W. Sydney Price. 


Two Lycuts Wronc: C. H. Burton, G. M. White, Rho 
Kappa, Lady Duke, May North, E. D. L. Saunders, M. B., 
W. E. Groves, E. Binney, M. Overton, Hedulo, Martin, Coque, 
J. S. Hodgson, and Diamond.—All others more. 


Lights 8 and 11 proved the most difficult. For the latter, 
Increment, Ice-plant, and Intermittent (sc. fever) are all in- 
ferior to Insect. In the Ordinances of Manu, i. 35, we read: 
“From moisture are produced gnats and flies, lice, fleas, and 
bugs; and from heat is produced whatever else is of this kind.” 
In a note the learned editor (Dr. Hopkins) adds: “‘ It is difficult 
for a resident in the tropics not to agree with Miss Martineau’s 
conclusion regarding vermin in hot countries; it comes to much 
the same as the text.” 


Acrostic No. 83.—Correct: Lt.-Col. J: H. Collett, R. F. 
Armitage, Mrs. Culley. Two Lights wrong: H. M. Vaughan. 


Peppy, A. E. K. W., St. Ives, O. M.—See my note in issue 
of October 20. All who gain their daily bread by the sweat of 
their brow, and otherwise, use Effort, but 1 agree with the win- 
ner that it is to the Experimenter that mankind owes the 
gress it has made; to the man who tries improved methods instead 
of plodding along in the old ruts. 


M. Hocartu.—Correction received too late. Your solution of 
No. 82 was acknowledged last week. 


Acrostic No. 80.—Lights 6, 7, 10, 12 and 13 proved the most 
difficult. Neither Nostalgia nor a Boil can be described as a 
‘* spasmodic pain.’”’ A Titter frequently ‘‘ runs round a room,” 
but I have never seen a roomful of people seized with a Tremor 
or “ involuntary trembling, shivering or shaking.’’ Trencher, 
Tier, Tapestr(y), Timber, Twitter, Trimmer, and Tumbler are all 
unsatisfactory answers to Light 7. Minor is obviously inferior 
to Misdemeanour for Light 10. Rotund for Light 12 misses the 
Shakespearian allusion. Cowry seems to answer Light 13 much 
better than Commodity. 

Our FirtH Quarterty Competition.—After nine weeks the 
following «r* ‘*cding: C. J. Warden, Carlton, Lilian, C. E. P., 
Gay, N. O. sellam, Baitho, M. Hogarth, St. Ives, A. de V. 
Blathwayt, W. J. Younger, and John Lennie. 


For Reapers ABROAD.—At the request of several subscribers in 
India and Africa we publish a special Quarterly Acrostic, solu- 
tions to which must be received within three months from date of 
publication. A prize book or books, in value not exceeding £1, 
will be given by the Acrostic Editor. ; 


QUARTERLY DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 1. 


For SOLvers RESIDENT ABROAD. 
(Three months allowed for solving.) 


Two FAMous LONDON BUILDINGS KNOWN TO ALL,— 
To PETER SACRED ONE AND ONE TO Paut. 


1. Ah me, how many ups and downs have I! 

2. To deck our dames must this poor winged one die? 
3. Kind nature’s balsam for the weary frame 

4. ‘‘Baked clay ’’ is how one might translate its name. 
5. A useful quadruped now cut in two. - 
6. You are? Then, sir, I will be judged by you. 

7. Hail, peerless daughter of the Middle Sea! 

8. Crowned with success such efforts well may be. 

9. Pois’nous the plant this wholesome food that yields. 


10. Takes place in drawing-rooms and battle-fields. 

11. Fair flowers on me grow, but also thorns. 

12. Here swords and spears encountered teeth and herns. 
13. Although delayed, yet am I glad at heart. 

14. This fish of many a meal has formed a part. 

15. Reverse what many of us never heed. 

16. For this last light a little craft you need, 
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HEINEMANN’S LIST 


(1) Published last Thursday. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


In One Volume. 794 pp. Cr. 8vo. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. Leather, 12s. 6d. net. 
Also a Limited Edition, 500 copies, numbered and signed by 
Mr. 5 age 7 with an original couplet in his handwriting. 
Demy 
All the poetry that Mr. Masefield has ever written, 
from Salt Water Ballads to now, is gathered together in 


this book. 
The New Book of Cartoons by 


MAX BEERBOHM 
THINGS OLD & NEW 50 Cartoons, 


with a frontispiece in colour. Demy 4to. 25s. net. 
Also a Limited Edition, 300 copies, for sale in the U.K., with 
the plates mounted; each copy numbered and cone by Max 
Beerbohm, and with an added drawing in colour, also signed, 
in a pocket. Demy 4to. Price £3 3s. net. 


THE WINDMILL : ‘Stories, Essays, Poems 
and Pictures by Authors and Artists whose works 
are and have been in the past published by Wm. Heine- 
mann, Ltd. Edited by L. Callender. Nearly every 
contribution has been specially written. Cr, 4to. 

8s. 6d. net. 


TRAMPING ON LIFE; An Autoblographi- 
cal Narrative by Harry Kemp. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Tramping on Life is just the record of a life, full per- 
haps of mistakes and passions but full also of adventure 
and vitality. Mr. Kemp tells his own story with an 
intensity, a frankness and a vividness that will not 
easily be forgotten. 


CLIPPED WINGS By Kate Mary Bruce, 
author of The Chequer Board.’ Mrs, Bruce’s 
second novel tells how a charming girl is snared in the 
net of Convention—and how she escapes. 7s. 6d. net. 


(2) New and Recent Books. 
ADVENTURES IN JOURNALISM 
By Sir roms Gibbs. 
First large edition nearly sold out. . net. 


ESSAYS in EUROPEAN and ORIEN. 


TAL LITERATURE 
The new book of essays by Lafcadio Hearn, Edited by 
Albert Mordell, 8s. Gd. net. 


HASSAN By James Elroy Flecker. 6s. net. 


Second Large Impression 
nearly exhausted ; third print’ne. 


CAPTURES By John Galsworthy. 7s. 6d. ne’. 
EPITHALAMIUM The authorized English 


translation of Jacques Chardonne’s famous story >f 
marriage, L’Epithalame, which won the Northcliffe 
Prize for the best French novel of 1922. 7s. 6d. net. 


ONE OF OURS By Willa Cather. 
“‘ The energy and beauty that one looks for in the work 
of the writer of My Antonia are in every line.’’—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


POOR BUTTERFLY By Kathleen Norris. 
The story of Dora, or Butterfly, who was faced with a 
choice of two careers—and which of the careers she 
took. 7s. 6d. net. 


SCISSORS The Third Large Impression is now 
ready of Cecil Roberts’s popular novel. 
7s. 6d. net. 


SUMMERTIME The latest full-length story 
by Denis Mackail, author of According ey 
s. net. 


THE OWLS’ HOUSE. By Crosbie Garstin. 


All that the lover of adventure wants he will find in 


this exciting story. Ts. 6d. net. 
20 & 21 Street, 
Bedford W.C.2. 


Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


GAME BIRDS AND WILDFOWL 
OF GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND 


Written and Illustrated by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, 
F.Z.S. With 30 Plates in Colours showing 58 Species. 
In one volume. Imperial 4to. £5 5s. net 


THE REVOLUTION 
IN IRELAND, 1906-1923 


By WALTER ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Modern History in the University of Dublin. 
_ 8vo, 12s, 6d, net 


MANIN AND THE VENETIAN 
REVOLUTION OF 1848 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. With 6 
aps and numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA 


THE EARLY HISTORY 
OF CHARLES JAMES FOX 


By the Right Hon. Sir GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, 
ae, Crown 8vo. New Impression in Silver Library. 
net 


WHEEL-TRACKS 
By E. @. SOMERVILLE and 
MARTIN ROSS. 
With 31 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
** An admirable picture of Irish country life.” 
Saturpay Review. 


BERNARD VAUGHAN, S J. 
By the Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


MISS WATTS 


An Old-Fashioned Romance. 
By ERNEST OLDMEADOW. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
October, 1923. 7s. 6d. net 
CENTRAL EUROPE AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 
By R. H. BRUCE LOCKHART 
THE NEW MOSLEM WORLD. By H.H. the AGA 
KHAN, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., G.c.V.0. 
THE LATER ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Professor H. STUART JONES. 
THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE COLLEGES. 
By Dr. ERNEST BARKER 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ANDREW LANG. 
By HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
CORRESPONDENCE OF TOCQUEVILLE AND 
HENRY REEVE. By A. H. JOHNSON 
FOUR ICELANDIC WRITERS. By W. W. WORSTER 
ARGUMENT IN VERSE. By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY 
THE PUNJAB UNDER NATIVE RULE. 
By Colonel G. P. RANKEN 
SYNDICALISM IN ITALY. By Dr. JAMES MURPHY 
IRISH REBELS AND BRITISH POLITICIANS. 
By the EDITOR 
THE OUTLOOK OF THE RISING GENERATION. 
By Sir ROBERT BLAIR 
THE MANDATE SYSTEM. By The Rt. Hon, Sir 
FREDERICK LUGARD, G.C.M.G., etc. 


The ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW 
Edited by G. N. CLARK, M.A. 
October, 1923. 7s. 6d. net 
Articles. 


THE PAPAL SCHISM OF 1378 AND THE ENGLISH 
PROVINCE OF THE ORDER OF CLUNY. 
By Miss ROSE GRAHAM 

THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LONG PARLIAMENT, 
1640. By R. N. KERSHAW 

THE HANAU CONTROVERSY IN 1744 AND THE 
FALL OF ma By Sir RICHARD LODGE, 
LL.D., 

BROUGHAM, LORD CANNING, 1815-30. 
By H. W. C. DAVIS, C.B 

Notes and Documents. A ssp of Books. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., . 
39 Paternoster Row :: :: London, E.C.4 
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Stock Market Letter 


AVES and billows of international politics are 

W drenching the faith of the investor in Stock 
Exchange securities in such a manner as to 

bring about a troublous, unsettled condition in Stock 
Exchange markets. Going from one part of the House 
to the other, the broker finds he is met everywhere by 
complaints of business being at a standstill, and prices 
leaning to the lower side. Fairly heavy falls have taken 
place in some of the recent speculative favourites, the 
tea market, for instance, being badly undermined by the 
prevailing want of confidence; while, in other depart- 
ments, the drop in Courtauld shares and the tobacco 
group have aroused a touch of anxiety in the minds of 
those who, still having substantial profits on their hold- 
ings if they care to sell, hardly know what to make of 
the present situation. It is one of those cases in which 
the judgment of the man outside the Stock Exchange is 
likely to be better balanced than that of the member of 
the House who, in the midst of alarums and excursions 
of the moment, is apt to see no farther than the end of 
his nose and to act upon hastily-formed conclusions 
forced upon him by what we call the look of the market 


at the moment. 
* * * 


Every member of the Stock Exchange will frankly 
admit that he cannot help being biased by this ephemeral 
consideration. His counsel 1s being constantly sought 
by a wide circle of clients who think that he, being in 
the thick of things, must necessarily know better than 
they do what is going to happen, whereas he, poor man 
—experto crede—is genuinely perplexed to know what 
to say in answer to the inquiries that pour upon him. 
Looking broadly at the financial prospect, and ignoring 
the immediate environment of the dullness and depres- 
sion that exercise an undue effect upon the mind, it is 
obvious that all these political ferments, both at home 
and abroad, are really bull points in favour of the first- 
rate securities. The more restless the mind of the 
nation is, the more certain is it that money will flow 
into the securities which are known to be safe and above 
reproach. There may be temporary declines in the 
prices of War Loan, Conversion and other gilt-edged 
stocks. There may be talk of a rise in the Bank Rate; 
there may be selling on behalf of nervous holders. But 
behind these temporary influences stands the stolid fact 
that money is accumulating, and that it is bound to 
come into Stock Exchange markets sooner or later, 
seeing that world trade is so stagnant. 


* * 


If the Bank Rate should go up owing to the fall in the 
value of the pound sterling in relation to the dollar, this 
would have the effect, no doubt, of lowering prices in 
many departments. But it need carry no terror for the 
man and woman who recognize that there is only one 
channel nowadays for utilizing their money at a reason- 
able rate of interest, and that, though deposit-rates 
offered by the banks would advance automatically with 
any rise in the Bank Rate, the great majority of people 
simply cannot afford, nowadays, to take 3 per cent. on 
their money. The more troubles which there are 
abroad or at home, so much more will these compel the 
investor to place his capital into the best-class stocks. 
People with shares in first-rate industrial companies 
need feel no particular qualms about the advisability of 
holding their stock. So far as the semi-speculative 
shares are concerned, e.g., Courtaulds, Cements, and 
the Tobacco Group already mentioned, the fact remains 
that there are still a good many people who bought 
these issues with the intention of making a profit out 
of them, rather than of holding the shares as permanent 
investments. It is always the case that, when markets 
begin to crumble, those holders who refuse to sell when 
prices are buoyant are the first to become restive and 
uneasy when they see values dwindling away. 


After the rush for the Daily Mail Debentures, 

are now waiting with keen interest to see what sort of 
allotments they are likely to get in answer to their appli. 
cations. The offer of this v.¥ million pounds 7 per cent, 
Debenture at 99 had the advantage of being advertiseg 
through the medium of a popular press, which, naturally 
enough, brought prominently to the notice of its readers 
the advantages of its investment. Stock Exchange 
men, always critical in such matters and part of whose 
business it is to regard stocks and shares with an ultra. 
cautious eye, notices at once that the security for these 
Debentures takes the shape mainly of shares. A 
Debenture is assumed to be secured, in the ordina 
way, upon properties, land and tangible assets; which, 
if anything untoward should happen to the issue upon 
which it forms the security, can be realized. In the 
case of the Daily Mail stock, the security for these 
Debentures is almost entirely composed of shares, 
There are, for instance, 800,000 Associated Newspapers 
Deferred shares, taken into the account as being worth 
45,600,000, as they were, indeed, at the time the pros. 
pectus came out. These shares, however, are subject 
to price fluctuations, and within a day or two of the 
Daily Mail lists closing, the price of the shares had fallen 
to 63, which in itself made a difference of £200,000 to 
the security. Not serious, of course, but illustrating 
the manner in which the value of such security can 
fluctuate within the course of a few days. There is talk 
of a couple of fresh newspapers invading the field in 
London, and while it would be difficult, no doubt, for 
new-comers to obtain a foothold in the metropolis, the 
mere prospect of effective competition ought not to be 
disregarded. 


* * 


In commenting upon the Daily Mail issue, the news- 
papers are scarcely in a position to speak with the free- 
dom that they would exercise in the case of stocks and 
shares offered by a company less concerned with their 
own profession. Therefore, in a page like this of the 
SaturpAy Review, I am better able to point out 
what the carping critic might designate the weak points 
of the prospectus. Personally I should say that it is a 
good speculative investment, but as there are people 
who seriously talk about selling everything they have, 
and putting the money into the Daily Mail Debenture, 
it seems to me reasonable to indicate that the impartial 
eye sees obvious flaws in the argument that the stock 
is a first-rate investment of the gilt-edged order. 


* * * 


The City became a little alarmed this week at the way 
in which the value of the pound sterling dropped in 
relation to the dollar. Taken in conjunction with the 
loose talk which has been afloat in connexion with infla- 
tion, it caused uneasiness as well as perplexity. To 
proprietors of Canadian Pacific shares, however, the 
movement of the New York exchange has proved dis- 
tinctly satisfactory, in that it sent up the price of 


Canadas to 160. 
* * * 


Meetings of the Stock Exchange Mutual Reference 
Society are private and are not reported in any of the 
papers. The Chairman invariably opens the proceed- 
ings with an appeal to his audience that nothing shall 
be said in the Press about what transpires. At the 
same time, I feel confident that the Society, which 
exists for the protection of Stock Exchange members, 
will welcome, rather than frown upon, my repetition of 
the Chairman’s reference to the fact that one of the 
best-known victimizers of previous days is once more 
on the warpath. To those members who-are not sub- 
scribers to the Stock Exchange Mutual Reference 
Society, this little hint may be useful in leading them to 
make careful investigation into the bona fides of new 
clients whose introduction to them is open to any sort 
of doubt. 
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Born 1820—Still going Strong ! 
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LITERARY SPIRIT SERIES NO, 4, 


The GREEN DRAGON, Alderbury, 
\ Wilts :—The original of the hostelry 
kept by genial Mrs. Lupin in ** Martin 
Chuszszlewit,’' in which Mark Tapley 
was wont to philosophize during good 
times and bad. The tap room is 
dominated by a carved stone fireplace 
~\ dated about the 14th century. 


Johnnie Walker: ‘‘ Cheerful as ever, Mark Tapley !” 


Shade of “ All good spirits are cheerful, that ‘is 
' Mark Tapley: why you are so popular.” 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD., Scorch Wuisxy Distitters, Kitmarnock, SCOTLAND. 
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THE CAPITAL VALUE 
OF LIFE 


The life of every man has a definite Capital Value. The 
Capital Value of your life is governed by the amount you 
earn. Every £100 of earned income represents a Capital 
Value at 5 per cent. of £2,000. 


You insure your home, your stock, your machinery—all 
part of your Capital—Why not the principal Capital Asset 
of all—your life—and to its full value? 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE Company 


issues many new and attractive schemes to meet the needs 
of the day. 


Write for Leaflet A.E.17. 


THE STANDARD 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C.4, and 15a Pall Mall, S.W.; - 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street 


“* One of the best and sanest things that has happened 
in the new Ireland is the appearance of ‘ THE IRISH 
STATESMAN’ . .. it is stimulant and a tonic.’’— 
Tue Saturpay Review. 


The 
Irish Statesman 


with which is incorporated 
THE IRISH HOMESTEAD 


Founded by Sir Horace Plunkett 
Edited by G. W. Russell (/E) 


Some OF THE CONTRIBUTORS : 

SHAN BULLOCK, SUSAN L. MITCHELL. 
AODH DE BLACAM. LENNOX ROBINSON. 
Senator JAMES DOUGLAS. GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 
Senator Mrs. J. R. GREEN. Miss SOMERVILLE. 
LADY GREGORY. \|JAMES STEPHENS. 
STEPHEN GWYNN. \W. B. YEATS, 

and many others. 
Special Correspondence from Belfast, London, Paris 

and New York. 


Send for free specimen copy 
to the Publisher, 


The Irish Statesman 
16-18 South Frederick Street, Dublin 
London : 

13 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.1 
Telephone: Victoria 1190. 


Subscription rates: 
15/- one year; 7/6 half-year. America: $4 one year. 


27 October 1923 


WESTMINSTER 
BANK LIMITED 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened 
on the usual terms, and customers are 
given every facility for the transfer of 
money to or from any office of the Bank 
LETTERS OF CR&DIT and Circular 
Notes available in all parts of the 
World are issued, also Letters of Credit 
payable throughout the United Kingdom 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE duties 
are undertaken, and the Bank is prepared 
to deai with customers’ and shareholders 
ciaims for the repayment of Income Tax 
THE BANK is represented by Branches 
or Agents in all the Principal Cities and 
Towns of the United Kingdom and has 
Correspondents throughout the World 


Head Office 4 
LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO Sng 


KOLYNOS 


Delay means Decay 
stert 


Company Meeting. 


BUENOS AYRES WESTERN RLY. 


PRESIDING at the ordinary general meeting of the Buenos Ayres 
Western Railway Ltd., held on October 24 at River Plate House, 
E.C., Sir Henry Bell, Bt., in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, said that the results of the year’s working as a 
whole were satisfactory, showing increased receipts and decreased 
working expenses. Passenger receipts showed an increase of 
£82,913, parcels traffic an increase of £30,202, and goods traffic 
increased by £257,356. The total working expenses had decreased 
by £153,146, the saving being due mainly to decreased expendi- 
ture in locomotive running and traffic expenses. It was gratify- 
ing to be able to state that they had been free from serious labour 
troubles during the year. A drought in the far west of 
their lines had ruined the maize crop, so that instead 
of a heavy maize traffic between Ju'y and November they 
had had hardly any to carry. Another cause was that in August 
all the western portion of their line had the worst blizzard known 
in the history of the country. As to the future, much depended 
upon a general recovery in trade all over the world, and that in 
turn was dependent upon some reasonable settlement of those 
international problems which affected them all very seriously. 
There were, however, some indications that business conditions 
in Argentina were improving. Coming to their own direct busi- 
ness, they had as an adverse factor the question of exchange; 
but, on the other hand, they had received on the previous day a 
satisfactory cablegram from their general manager, stating that 
the crops were in a splendid condition, and the prospects for 
harvest were exceptionally good. 

The report was adopted. 
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Company Meeting 
ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, 
LIMITED. 


Tue Tuirty-FirtH ANNUAL GeENeRaL MeetTinc of the Anglo- 
South American Bank, Ltd., was held on October 23. 


Mr. Robert J. Hose (the Chairman) presided, and in moving 
the adoption of the report and accounts, said that, having regard 
to the continuance of the general trade depression, the recent 
history of the national finances of this country might be reviewed 
with some feeling of satisfaction. It was desirable that the 
Government should still further reduce expenditure, but, taking 
into consideration the slight remission of taxation provided for 
by this year’s Budget, and the amounts allotted to the service 
of our debt to America, it was encouraging to note that during 
the first half of the present financial year the national revenue 
amounted to nearly £366,000,000, against expenditure of just 
under £363,000,000. 


Most of the political and economic problems which had come 
to us as a legacy of the war still remained unsolved, and the 
feeling of universal confidence so necessary to prosperous trading 
relations had not yet been re-established. The European situation 
continued to be dominated by the Reparations question. The 
Ruhr occupation had proved a protracted strain upon the re- 
sources of both the creditor and debtor nations involved, and 
particularly upon those of Germany. The prospects of a settle- 
ment of the question had recently beome more hopeful by the 
withdrawal of Germany’s policy of passive resistance, but this 
action was somewhat the less encouraging in that it might be 
taken as_an indication of the chaotic state to which German 
finances had been reduced. Moreover, although any progress 
towards the discovery of a basis of negotiations must be wel- 
comed, the general view was, beyond doubt, that no settlement 
of this question could be regarded as of practical value unless 
definite provision were made for effecting an improvement in the 
financial position of France and Belgium by the establishment of 
an equitable annuity from Germany in respect of Reparations, 
based upon adequate real guarantees, some small portion of 
which annuities might be mobilized by a credit operation in their 
favour. It, unfortunately, appeared from the political events 
of the last week that the hope of any settlement on these lines 
was still further deferred. 


Having dealt with the adverse effect on international trade 
relations of depreciation of currency and disturbed exchange 
markets, Mr. Hose said that one encouraging feature of the 
situation was the advantage which had accrued to Great Britain 
as a result of the course pursued in imposing taxation in order 
to make a reasonable contribution towards the cost of the war. 
While this taxation must necessarily be regarded as a very heavy 
burden on the community, it had had the eminently satisfactory 
effect of maintaining our exchange during 1922 at a discount of 
only about 9 per cent. in relation to that of the United States. 


Turning to the profit and loss account, he said that the net 
profit for the year £436,256, showed a considerable falling off 
from the previous year, when they had a total of £644,137, and 
it was necessary to explain how this arose. In the first place, 
this bank traded in countries almost all of which had suffered 
from a fall in the value of their currency during the year, and 
he had already pointed out the effect this had on business gener- 
ally, including that of banks. But there was an additional point, 
and that was, that even the decreased profits earned had to be 
remitted to London at a lower rate of exchange, and consequently 
yielded a less sum in sterling. They had a total of liquid assets 
of £36,000,000, against a liability to the public on deposits and 
bills payable of £55,000,000—a percentage of 65.5, which, whilst 
eminently satisfactory from the point of view of liquidity, must 
necessarily involve a reduced earning power. 


It was proposed to pay a final dividend at the rate of 4 per 
cent., making a total of 10 per cent. for the year, as compared 
with 12 per cent. last year. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Company Meeting 
UNION COLD STORAGE CO. 


SATISFACTORY DEVELOPMENTS. 


The Twenty-sixta Orpinary Genera Meetinc of the Union 
Cold Storage Company (Limited) was held on 23. 


The Chairman (Mr. Roger P. Sing) said that since the success- 
ful issue of the new capital in July last the company had taken 
a considerable step forward in the organization of its business by 
acquiring several large, well-known meat distributors’ businesses 
having about 2,400 retail shops located throughout the United 
Kingdom. The Board believed that those shops had been 
acquired on favourable terms—in fact, well within their real 
value—and he looked upon this transaction as constituting the 
most important development in the whole history of the company. 


It was of the utmost importance to see that proper care and 
attention were given to the meat the company sold at every stage 
from production to consumption. They aimed at maintaining 
quality, ensuring cleanliness, and always being in a position to 
distribute meat of reliable quality at a fair price to the public. 
Moreover, being able to deal on the one hand direct with the 
farmer, and on the other with the public, could only be of the 
greatest. advantage to both these great interests, while this develop- 
ment would be of great advantage t. many of the older depart- 
ments of the company’s business. 


Votume oF Business MAINTAINED. 


The accounts for 1922 were in no way affected by recent acqui- 
sitions, but he had pleasure in informing the shareholders that 
the volume of business had been maintained and that the results 
were satisfactory. 


As to the cold storage department, however, there was as a 
result of the aftermath of the war a great excess of cold storage 
accommodation both in this country and in the Colonies. They 
had been compelled to close three large cold stores at Liverpool 
having a capacity of 12,000 tons of meat, one store at Manchester 
with a capacity of 3,000 tons, and two at Hull with a capacity 
of 4,000 tons, while at Glasgow the cold storage space available 
was not being used to anything like its full extent. In London 
they had arranged to dismantle three of their cold stores, which 
would then be available for warehousing ordinary merchandise. 


Fortunately, the directors realized during the time the large war 
extensions to the cold stores accommodation of this country were 
being made that these war requirements were only of a temporary 
nature. Consequently the reserve funds were in the satisfactory 
state disclosed by the balance-sheet. 


Tue Accounts. 


If you will turn to the accounts, you will notice that the bal- 
ance of working accounts amounts to £581,589, which, with the 
carry-forward from 1921, gives a total available balance of 
£635,617. Out of this we have provided for depreciation reserve, 
interest on Debenture stock, and specific mortgages, and then, 
after paying dividends on the 6 per Cent., 7 per Cent., and 10 
per Cent. Preference shares and directors’ fees, there remains 
a balance of £139,922; we consequently recommend the payment 
of the usual dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, 
leaving the sum of £109,922 to be carried forward, compared 
with £104,028 brought into the accounts from the previous year. 
In addition to the usual allocation to depreciation reserve, we 
have transferred to that account the amount of profit made on the 
sale of investments. This reserve now stands at the substantial 
figure of £2,075,617. Out of reserve funds we have purchased 
and cancelled £64,224 Debenture stock, and reduced specific 
mortgages by 417,150, making a total reduction of those accounts 
to date of £794,121, 


As to the current year, he was able to say with confidence that 
the results would be satisfactory. The acquisition of the retail 
meat shops was proving a decided source of strength to the 
company. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedie Street, E.C, 2 


Funds 228,385,000. ineome £8,435,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes‘ Street 
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The Passing of the ||P contentmens 

N who can find contentment 

PA WHY did one 


wih Three Nuns 


S| is to know to the full the 
SS} solace of good tobacco, 

London firm 
provide 250 Waterman s Ideals 


“S| It is the curiously cut 

circlets of Three Nuns, 

“S| cach a perfect blend in 

for its clerical staff? For one reason only—because = ool, 

they had PROVED that it paid in time saved, ink \ regam, ~‘even< Ing 

saved and in books being kept better and neater. SX smoke, free from dust 

They proved something more—that Waterman’s Ideal and free from bite. 
is the most efficient pen to use. 

If a Telephone is worth while—If a Typewriter is 
worth while—If an Addressing Machine is worth 


while—or for that matter any other time and labour THREE | UN K 


4 


saving appliance—then surely it is worth your while SY 
to provide your travellers and clerical staff with SS TOBACCO 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pens. S Sold everywhere in the following packings :— . dt 
Wa Ss \ 2 oz. Tins 2/4 
I eal \ 1 oz. Packets 1/2 \ A 
Fo Iry SS 2 oz. Packets 2/4; 4 oz. Tins 4/8 
Stephen Mitchell ; 
Three Types: Regular | extra. PRESENTATION PENS & Son, Branch of THREE AUNS as. 
Type, from 12/6; “ Safety ” IN SILVER AND GOLD. the Imperial ‘I o- CIGARETTES . Sch 
pe, from 17/6; “ Self-| Nibs to suit all hands. Every haceo Cou “ 
Lever fully guaranteed. (of Great Britain = 
No. 58. 17/6; No. 54, 22/6;| Of Stationers and Jewellers. & Ireland), Lid. { Pure Virginia Tobacco 
No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6;|\“‘ The Pen Book” sent Free 36, St. Andrew 10 for Ga. . 
No. 58, 42/-; Clip-Cap, 1/- on request, \\ 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd., Che Pen Corwer, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 . 
Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens. N 
SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF. 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES NERSHIP ASSURANCE 
Under Royal Patronage. PART 3 : 
FOR SPECIAL CASES Life Assurance furnishes the 
Dear, FrigNDs,— 
In spite of all the kind help you are always giving to my ideal method of rotecting a | 
Society, I must appeal to you on behalf of some of my aged U p g | 
“S accounts have nearly, if not completely, run out, and where to ° ° | 
turn for money I know not, unless to a old friends. partnership against the death 
or Si 10s. would be gratefully for this pur- — 
pose. It is not the large sums we must look for and expect, but 
numbers of small amounts which in the end will build up the of a partner. LO 
sum needed. ] 
Looking forward in hope, 


Hon, Sec., 
EDITH SMALLWOOD, 


Lancaster House, PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C€O., LTD., 


Malvern. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. }. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 
DAILY, 1.45 to 10.30 (SUNDAYS, 6 to 10.30. (Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY. 


“A PRODIGAL KNIGHT” 
A Ceci' B. de Mille produgtion, featurin 
WALLACE REID, GLORIA SWANSON, 
WANDA HAWLEY and AGNES AYRES. 


Another ** FU-MANCHU Mystery 
entitled ‘‘ The Cry of the Nighthawk.” 


“CLIMBING MOUNT EVEREST” 
Part 4, “ Laying Siege to the Great Mountain.” 


REGINALD DENNY in “THE LEATHER PUSHERS” 
BOBBY DUNN in comedy “ALL WRONG” 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY, and SATURDAY. 
NORMA TALMADGE in “ WITHIN THE LAW” 
“WILD LIFE IN MADAGASCAR” 

AL. ST. JOHN in“ YOUNG AND DUMB” 

Eve’s Film Review. Felix, the Cat, etc. 
Managing Director, Sm Oswatp Stow. 


INGSWAY THEATRE. (Gerrard 4032.) 
K Evenings at 9. MAGIC. 
Preceded at 8.30 by The Dark Lad 


of the Sonnets. Mats. Wed. and Sat. 2.30. Weeks. 


Concert 


EOLIAN HALL. SATURDAY, OCTOBER 27, at 3.15. 
A JEAN STERLING MACKINLAY 
OLD SONGS AND BALLADS 
HARCOURT WILLIAMS “ The Congo.”” Vachel Lindsay. 
Kenneth Mackinlay—The Choristers 
8s. 6d., 5s. 9d., 3s. 6d., 2s. 4d. Family Tickets. Terms for 
Schools. Mayfair 2097. Also November 10. 


Art Galleries 
Telephone: 


Mayfair 2853. 10 onde p.m. 
ST. GEORGE’S GALLERY 
32a GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE, W 1 


AUTUMN EXHIBITION of the MODERN 
ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY 
SEPTEMBER 29 to OCTOBER 26 


GROSVENOR GALLERIES 
Exhibitions open: 
(1) ALLAN GWYNNE-JONES. Paintings. 
(2) HENRY RUSHBURY, A.R.W.S. Drawings. 


(3) VERNON WETHERED. Watercolours. 
(4) K. HILTON YOUNG (Lady Scott). Sculpture. 


6la, New Bond Street, W.1., 10-6. Sats., 10-4. 1s. 


LONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 
Exhibition of Modern Painting 


Daily until Saturday, Nov. 3. Admission Is. 3d. 
HEAL & SON, LTD. :: 195 Tottenbam Court Road, W.! 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
alll Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF. 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
_MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Pp. & O. 1 


Educational 


ALDER’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools.) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS FROM EIGHT 
TO THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE. 

The Senior School consists of five residential houses, modern class- 
rooms, laboratory, gymnasium. It undertakes to prepare girls 
for Matriculation and Entrance Examinations to the Universities. 
Good playing field ; excellent golf links; riding lessons given. 
Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 
Apply to the Headmistress for Prospectus. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 

Children, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. ARTHUR 

H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Established 1898. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of ~— description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. SS. 1s. per 

1,008 words, Carbon Cm. 3d. 1,000 words. Trans- 
lations undertaken.—MISS NANCY McFARLANE. 
Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


UTHORS and Others.—MSS. quickly and accurately 
copied. Any clerical work undertaken. Temporary Secre- 
taries su Miss TOWLER, 60 Conduit Street, Lon- 


don, W.1. 
Books 


OOKS.—Bon Gaultier Book of Ballads illustrated by Doyle, 

Leech, and Crowquill (scarce), 10s, 6d.; Lecky, History of 

England in the 18th Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; Morris, 
Seats of Noblemen and Gentlemen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
coloured plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and 
its Remains, cuts of 500 Objects of Antiquity, 1875, 30s. ; Troja, 
Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Troy, 1884, 
30s.; Who Was Who, 1897-1916, A Supplement to Who’s Who, 
new copies pub. 21s. 1917, 7s. 9d. t free; Hammond’s Masonic 
Emblems and Jewels, 1917, 21s.; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 
8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian 
Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., 
45 5s.; Schiller’s Works in German, 12 vols., and Album, 1847, 
#1 5s.; Green’s History English People, profusely illustrated, 
4 vols., 1892, £3 3s.; Who’s Who, 1922, new copies, £1 2s. post 
free ; GEuvres de Moliére, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. ; 
Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; Meredith’s 
Works, fine set, 17 vols., £5; The Tatler Illus. Journal, 46 vols., 
fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., 
£15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If 
you want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Send a list of books you will exchange for others. Epwarp 
Baker’s Great Booxsuop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


Restaurants and Hotels 
CAFE ROYAL 


The rebuilding of the Café Royal was due to commence in July ; 

during this period there will be no cessation of business. 

The old traditions of this establishment will be maintained both 

during and after the reconstruction, both as regards its Cellars 
and Cuisine. 


Telegrams: “ Restaurant, Piccr.” 


Telephones: Gerrarp 1223 (5 lines). 


HYDE PARK HOTEL 


Lunch and Dine at the Hyde Park Hotel. 
Most famous Terrace overlooking the Park. 
Telephone: Kensincton 1920. Telegrams: Hicncasts, Kmonrs, Lenses.” 


ANITY FAIR CARTOONS by “ Spy,”’ for sale. Offers. 
Write H.,”’ c/o the Saturpay Ravirw, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


OOKS WANTED. “ Strewelpeter,’’ English translation 

with illustrations. The Political Strewelpeter,’”’ by Harold 

Begbie and F. C. Gould. Carlyle’s ‘* Reminiscences,” 
edited by Professor Norton, 2 vols. Early volumes by Cutcliffe 
Hyne. Must be in good condition. Please state prices to Box 64, 
the Sarurpay Revirw, 9, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather———use 


PRATT 


PERFECTION SPIRIT 
ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., 
36 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, LONDON, S$.W.1 
LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 


ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad.—For 
particulars write wo the Sscretary, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 


Steeet, London, S.W.1. 
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for Consumption 


An open Letter to Baron 
Henri de Rothschild 


To the BARON HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, 19, SICILIAN AVENUE, W.C.1, 
London. October 17, 1923. 


h 


Sir,— 

It is reported in the press that you have come to London to obtain financial support from the 
public for the purpose of producing a certain serum and vaccine for the treatment of consumption. 
The sum of £100,000 is mentioned as an objective, and it is claimed that, given this money, enough 
serum could be produced in eighteen months’ time to treat 3,000 consumptives, and that in three years 
some 10,000 victims of the scourge could have the benefit of this serum treatment. 


May I draw your attention to the fact that my antiseptic ‘ Yadil’ has been used for nearly seven 4 
years in the British Isles and many parts of the Empire to cure consumption of the lungs, bones, skin, 
glands, and other parts, and that victims of this disease need not wait eighteen months or three years 
to get cured, 

I claim on the strength of medical and other evidence that the Yadil Treatment would save at least 
400,000 out of the 500,000 consumptives in the British Isles. If used in every disorder which prepares 
the ground for consumption—such as pneumonia, bronchitis, pleurisy, influenza, coughs and colds—new 
cases would seldom develop. In this way, and in this way alone, will an end be put to the scourge r 
which in Europe and America has carried off over ten million people during the last ten years, more : 
than the Great War and influenza put together. 


The active principle of ‘ Yadil’ is natural essential oil of garlic, and garlic has been known since ex 
the days of ancient Egypt to possess extraordinary powers in pulmonary troubles. It is simple to re 
use. It is absolutely safe. It is inexpensive. It is readily obtainable from any one of our ten thou- Bi 
sand chemists. I have been sending it for many years to every part of the world, including Switzer- sO 
land. it 

Without any public money whatever to assist me, I can produce enough antiseptic to provide the ch 
Yadil Treatment for a quarter of a million consumptives now. The average cost of treatment is twenty- hu 
five shillings. 1S 

I would be glad of an opportunity to submit evidence of the statements made above. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, th 
Your obedient servant, els 


The evidence offered to the Baron Henri de Rothschild is contained in Tue Yapm Book, for all the 


world to read. The third edition is now in the press. A copy will be sent post-free to any address 40 
anywhere on receipt of 2/6. Booklet, The Problem of Tuberculosis Solved, post-free on request. po 
Consumptives and all sufferers from bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, coughs, colds, and other diseases o 
of the respiratory organs—which carry off 120,000 lives a year in these islands—need not wait eighteen ‘an 
months or three years to obtain a cure for their trouble. They can get it at once, from any chemist, life 
by asking for ‘ Yadil’ Antiseptic. - 
Prepared by Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C.1. Mi 
1 
*20z. 2/9 60z. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 vig 
Of all Chemists, including all branches of Boots, Taylor’s Drug Co., Ltd., Timothy White & Co., Ltd., ~ 
Hodder & Co., and other stores, or sent direct, post free, on receipt of remittance. Th 
For abroad, add 3/- for extra postage and packing. Co 

S 
The word ‘ Yadil’ is registered. we 

Pronounce it YAH-—DIL TH 

i i ven len (Telephone: Gerr 0 i a 


